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Outlook on Art, II 


Alan Schneider 
WAITING FOR BECKETT 


A PERSONAL CHRONICLE 


“‘T take no sides. I am interested in the shape of ideas. 
There is a wonderful sentence in Augustine: ‘Do not 
despair ; one of the thieves was saved. Do not presume; 
one of the thieves was damned.’ That sentence has a 
wonderful shape. It is the shape that matters.” 


SaMUEL BECKETT, 


IN the three years that I have come to know him, the shape of 
Samuel Beckett as a human being has come to matter as much 
to me as do his plays. Perhaps even more. For Beckett is that 
most uncompromised of men, one who writes—and lives—as he 
must, and not as the world—and the world’s crities—want him 
to. An artist, who works with no fears of “failure’’, which has 
fed him most of his writing life, or any expectation of “suecess’’, 
which has only lately greeted him. A friend, who has come 
unannounced to see me off at the Gare du Nord although I had 
not informed him which of the numerous trains to London I 
might be taking. The head of a physics or math professor set 
atop the torso and legs of a quarter-miler; a paradoxical com- 
bination of a Frenchman’s fundamental ‘‘commitment” to life 
and an Irishman’s basie good nature. Such is the shape of the 
man who has written some of the most terrifying and beautiful 
prose of the twentieth century. 

My first inkling of Beckett's existence came in Zurich, 
Switzerland, during the summer of 1954. A friend of mine at 
the Zurich Schauspielhaus urged me to look up a new play they 
had performed the previous season. It was called WaRTEN 
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Aur Gopot, and its French author had become the rage of 
intellectual Europe—though, of course, largely unrecognized in 
his Paris habitat, and unknown in English. When I arrived in 
Paris a few weeks later, I discovered, after much effort and 
many blank stares, that EN ATTENDANT Gopot was being 
presented at an off-beat Left Bank playhouse, the Theatre Baby- 
lone. Not quite sure what to expect, my wife and I went the 
following evening. The theatre was tiny, the production ex- 
tremely simple. There were nine people in the audience that 
first evening, a few more when we came again a night later. My 
French is just good enough to get me in and out of the American 
Express. Yet through the entire performance I sat alternately 
spellbound and mystified, knowing something terribly moving 
was taking place on that stage. When the highly stylized “moon”’ 
suddenly rose and night ‘‘fell’’ at the end of that first act, I 
didn’t have to understand French in order to react. And when, 
at the beginning of the second act, the once-bare tree reappeared 
with little green ribbons for leaves, that simple representation 
of rebirth affected me beyond all reason. Without knowing 
exactly what, I knew that I had experienced something unique 
and significant in modern theatre. Gopvor had me in the be- 
ginnings of a grip from which I have never escaped. 

The next morning I tried to locate the author to see if the 
American rights were available. He had no phone, and no one 
would give me his home address. I left note after note, con- 
tacted everyone I could think of who might know—to no avail. 
Finally a friendly play-agent informed me that the English- 
language rights had been acquired by a British director Peter 
Glenville, who was planning to present the play in London with 
Alee Guiness as Vladimir and Ralph Richardson as Estragon. 
Besides, added the agent, the play was nothing an American 
audience would take—unless it could have a couple of top-flight 
comedians like Bob Hope and Jack Benny kidding it, preferably 
with Laurel and Hardy in the other two roles. An American 
production under those circumstances seemed hopeless, and Mr. 
Beckett as far removed as Mr. Godot himself. I came home to 
New York and went on to other matters. 

The next spring (1955) I had occasion to remember once 
more. Gopot received its English-language premiere in Lon- 
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don, not with Guiness and Richardson at all but with a non-star 
cast at London’s charming Arts Theatre Club. Damned without 
exception by the daily critics, it was hailed in superlatives by 
both Harold Hobson and Kenneth Tynan (the Atkinson and Kerr 
of London) in their Sunday pieces, and soon became the top con- 
versation piece of the English season. At the same time, the 
English translation was published by Grove Press in New York, 
and began to sell an extraordinary number of copies not only 
in New York City but all over the United States. Everyone who 
could read was beginning to hear about this mysterious Gopor. 

I read and re-read the published version. Somehow, on its 
closely-spaced printed pages, it seemed cold and abstract, even 
harsh, after the remarkable ambience I had sensed at the Baby- 
lone. When a leading Broadway producer asked me what I 
thought of its chances, I responded only half-heartedly. Intrigued 
as I had been, I could not at the moment imagine a commercial 
production in Broadway terms. 

One day in the fall of that same year, I was visiting my old 
Alma Mater, the University of Wisconsin, when to my utter 
amazement I received a long-distance phone call from producer 
Michael Myerberg asking me if I would be interested in directing 
Wartinc For Gopot in New York. He had Bert Lahr and 
Tom Ewell signed for the two main roles; and Thornton Wilder, 
whose SKIN Or Our TeEerH I had directed for the Paris 
Festival that summer, had recommended me. It was like Fate 
knocking at the door. After a desperate search through prac- 
tically every bookshop in Chicago, I finally located a copy, stayed 
up all night on the train studying it with new eyes, and arrived 
back in New York to breathe a fervent “‘yes’’ to Myerberg. 

Followed a series of conferences with Lahr and Ewell, both 
of whom confessed their complete bewilderment with the play; 
and with Myerberg, who insisted that no one could possibly be 
bewildered, least of all himself. He did think it might be a 
good idea, however, for me to see the English production, per- 
haps stopping off on the way to have a talk with Beckett himself. 
To say that I was pleased and excited would be a pale reflection 
of the reality. And my elation was tempered only by the fear 
that Beckett would continue to remain aloof—he had merely 
reluctantly consented to a brief meeting with “the New York 
director.” 
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At any rate, a week later I found myself aboard the U.S:S. 
Independence bound for Paris and London—and, by coincidence, 
the table companion and fellow conversationalist of Thornton 
Wilder, who was on his way to Rome and elsewhere. Crossing 
the Atlantic with Wilder was a stroke of good fortune and an 
experience I shall never forget. He greatly admired Beckett, 
considered Gopot one of the two greatest modern plays (the 
other was, I believe, Cocteau’s OrpHrus), and openly con- 
tributed his ideas about an interpretation of the play, which he 
had seen produced in both French and German. In fact, so de- 
tailed and regular were our daily meetings that a rumor cir- 
culated that Wilder was rewriting the script, something which 
later amused both authors considerably. What was true was 
that I was led to become increasingly familiar with the script, 
both in French and in translation, and discovered what were the 
most important questions to ask Beckett in the limited time we 
were to have together. More specifically, I was now working 
in the frame of reference of an actual production situation—a 
three-week rehearsal period, a “tryout” in a new theatre in 
Miami, and, of course, Bert and Tommy. It wasn’t Bob Hope 
and Jack Benny, but that Parisian agent of two summers before 
had been correct so far. Was she also going to prove correct in 
terms of the audience response ? 


Beckett at that time had no phone—in fact, the only change 
I’ve noticed in him since his “success” is the acquisition of one 
—so I sent him a message by pneumatique from the very plush 
hotel near the Etoile where Myerberg had lodged me. Within 
an hour, he rang up saying he’d meet me in the lobby—at the 
same time reminding me that he had only half an hour or so to 
spare. Armed with a large bottle of Lacrima Christi, as a pre- 
sent from both Wilder and myself, I stationed myself in the 
rather overdone lobby and waited for the elusive Mr. Beckett 
to appear. Promptly and very business-like, he strode in, his 
tall athletic figure ensconced in a worn shortcoat; bespectacled 
in old-fashioned steel rims; his face as long and sensitive as a 
greyhound’s. Greetings exchanged, the biggest question became 
where we might drink our Lacrima Christi; we decided to walk 
a bit and see if we could come up with a solution. Walk we did, 
as »’« have done so many times since, and talk as we walked— 
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about a variety of matters including, occasionally, his play. 
Eventually, we took a taxi to his skylight apartment in the 
sixth arrondissement and wound up finishing most of the bottle. 
In between I plied him with all my studiously-arrived-at ques- 
tions as well as all the ones that came to me at the moment; and 
he tried to answer as directly and as honestly as he could. The 
first one was ‘‘ Who or what does Godot mean?’’ and the answer 
was immediately forthcoming: ‘If I knew, I would have said 
so in the play.’’ Sam was perfectly willing to answer any ques- 
tions of specific meaning or reference, but would not—as always 
—go into matters of larger or symbolic meanings, preferring his 
work to speak for itself and letting the supposed ‘‘meanings’’ fall 
where they may. 


As it turned out, he did have an appointment; so we sepa- 
rated but not before we had made a date for dinner the next 
evening. On schedule, we had a leisurely meal at one of his 
favorite restaurants in Montparnasse, then I persuaded him to 
come along with me to a performance of ANASTASIA at the 
Theatre Antoine. I had directed the New York production and 
was interested in seeing what it would be in Paris; it turned out 
to be very artificial and old-fashioned, and Sam’s suffering was 
acute. Immediately after the last curtain we retired to Fou- 
quet’s, once the favorite cafe of his friend and companion James 
Joyce, for solace and nourishment. Shortly before dawn—since 
I had a plane to catch for London—we again separated. But 
not before Sam had asked me if it would be additionally helpful 
if he joined me in London at the performances of Gopor there? 
He had not been to London in some years, had never liked it 
since his early days of poverty and struggle there, but he would 
be willing to come if I thought it helpful! I could hardly believe 
what I heard. Helpful! ' 

Two days later, Sam came into London incognito, though 
some of the London newspapers, hearing rumors of his presence, 
soon began searching for him. (To this day, he heartily dislikes 
interviews, cocktail parties, and all the other public concomitants 
of the literary life.) That night, and each night for the next 
five days, we went to see the production of Gopor, which had 
been transferred by this time to the Criterion in Piceadilly 
Cireus. The production was interesting, though seenically over- 
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cluttered and missing many of the points which Sam had just 
cleared up for me. My fondest memories are of Sam’s clutching 
my arm from time to time and in a clearly-heard stage whisper 
saying: “It’s ahl wrahng! He’s doing it ahl wrahng!’’ about 
a particular bit of stage business or the interpretation of a cer- 
tain line. Every night after the performance, we would com- 
pare what we had seen to what he had intended, try to analyse 
why or how certain points were being lost, speak with the actors 
about their difficulties. Every night, also, we would carefully 
watch the audience, a portion of which always left during the 
show. I always felt that Sam would have been disappointed if 
at least a few hadn’t. 

Through all this, I discovered not only how clear and logical 
GopoT was in its essences, but how human and how easy to 
know Sam was, how friendly beneath his basic shyness. I had 
met Sam, wanting primarily to latch on to anything which might 
help make Gopot a success on Broadway. I left him, wanting 
nothing more than to please him. I came with respect; I left 
with a greater measure of devotion than I have ever felt for a 
writer whose work I was engaged in translating to the stage. 

Though Sam felt he could not face the trials of the re- 
hearsal and tryout periods, he promised to make his first trip to 
the United States once we had opened. As it turned out, he 
didn’t—and we didn’t. Of trials, however, there were plenty, 
somewhat above the usual quota. Doing Gopor in Miami was, 
as Bert Lahr himself said, like doing GISELLE in Roseland. 
Even though Bert and Tommy each contributed brilliantly comic 
and extremely touching performances, even though I felt more or 
less pleased with the production and felt that Sam would have 
been equally so, it was—in the words of the trade—a spectacular 
flop. The opening night audience in Miami, at best not too 
sophisticated or attuned to this type of material and at worst 
totally misled by advertising billing the play as “the laugh sen- 
sation of two continents’’, walked out in droves. And the so- 
called reviewers not only could not make heads or tails of the 
play but accused us of pulling some sort of a hoax on them. 
Although by the second week we were reaching—and holding— 
a small but devoted audience, the initial reception in Miami 
discouraged producer Myerberg, demoralized the cast, and led 
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to the abandonment of the production. Later in the season, 
Myerberg changed his mind and brought Gopor to Broadway, 
where it had a critical suecess; but the only member of the 
original company to go along was Bert Lahr, who gave sub- 
stantially the same performance he had given in Miami (but this 
time without Tom Ewell to match him). 

The failure in Miami depressed me more than any experi- 
ence I had had in the theatre, though I had from time to time 
anticipated its probability and done all in my power to avoid it. 
It is typical of Sam that his response to Miami was concerned 
only with my feelings of disappointment, and never stressed or 
even mentioned his own. Nor did he utter one word of blame for 
any mistakes I might have made along the way. Instead he 
began writing me about his progress on a new play, plans for 
which he had confided in Paris. He was going to rest for a 
while at his cottage “in the Marne Mud’’ but would try to get 
to it again as soon as possible. 

Somehow, somewhere, I knew I had to make up for Miami 
—to myself, and more importantly to Sam. I never saw the 
New York production of Gopor—perhaps I could not bring 
myself to—although I have listened over and over again to the 
recordings. Ostensibly, I was in Europe on a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship, as well as doing some directing in London. By the 
middle of the summer, I managed to get to Paris and once more 
face Sam. He made things as bearable as he could for me, and 
indeed seeing him made them more bearable. We met several 
times. I told him the story of Miami as objectively as I could, 
and he spoke to me of what he had heard concerning both pro- 
duetions.—Somehow he made me feel that what I had at least 
tried to do in Miami was closer to what he had wanted—though 
he never criticised the efforts of anyone else. What he made me 
understand most of all was that he appreciated my concern with 
his work, that the actual results in Miami didn’t matter, that 
failure in the popular sense was something he had breathed in 
all his life, and that the only thing which counted was one’s own 
sense of achievement, one’s own need to be honest with oneself. 
No other playwright whom I have ever known could have been 
so simply and so unselfconsciously unselfish. I would have 
done anything for Sam. 
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My opportunity was not long in coming. That new play ho 
was working on was taking shape and had been scheduled for 
presentation in Paris in the spring of 1957. Fin Dp Partie 
it was called, again with only four characters (two of them pop- 
ping out of asheans) and a special world of its own. The New 
York press, intrigued by Gopot, began to publish tidbits about 
the new play, saying that it was even more “weird’’, that it 
dealt with two men buried up to their necks in wet sand, ete. 
The title came to be translated as THz END Or THE GAME 
and even THE Game Is UP instead of its proper ENDGAME, 
as in the last section of a game of chess, Eventually, as it turned 
out, the French production lost its theatre because of a timid 
management, and had its premiere (in French) only through the 
good offices of the Royal Court in London. Then another man- 
agement took it over and it ran in Paris through the fall. The 
London ecrities, with the exception of Harold Hobson, were even 
more baffled and negative than they had been with Gopor; 
even Tynan confessed his deep disappointment with the newer 
play’s special anatomy of melancholy. While the French critics 
were, as usual, fervently and hopelessly divided, 

Sam had sent me a copy of the French text which I tried, 
without success, to have someone translate for me. But I didn’t 
have to read every line to know how I felt. One day, I sent 
him a cable asking for the rights to present the play off-Broad- 
way, where I felt it would reach its proper audience. I had 
secured the agreement of Noel Behn, manager of the Cherry 
Lane, one of the best and most intimate of off-Broadway theatres, 
to present ENpcamp there as soon as its current occupant, 
Sean O’Casey’s Purrte Dust, had concluded its run; that 
would probably be around the first of the year. And the reason 
I wanted to option the play myself was in order to maintain 
what I felt was a necessary amount of artistic control over all 
the elements of production, a condition which I had not been 
able to obtain in my previous encounter with a Beckett play. 
Fate was knocking at my door for the second time—but this time 
I was furnishing some of the elbow-grease. 

All spring and into the summer I corresponded with Sam 
and his New York publisher and agent, Barney Rosset of Grove 
Press, about the arrangements to be made. Although, as Sam 
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said, he felt strange about negotiating for an English translation 
which did not yet exist. Eventually, after many weeks, it did 
exist, eventually it came, and eventually—and with a sense of 
real anticipation—I sat down one evening to read ‘‘the ashean 
play’’, as it had generally become known by this time. In fact, 
it was only with the greatest of difficulty that we could get 
the press to understand that the two chief characters were not 
in asheans. 

Though I came to ENnpGAMe in exactly the opposite man- 
ner in which I had been introduced to Govor, via the text 
rather than in the theatre, the experience was equally impressive. 
Of course, I had come more prepared this time: two years of 
eontact with Sam, a reading and re-reading of all his novels, 
and of everything I could find that had been written about his 
work. Whatever the reasons, I found myself literally bowled 
over by the scope and intensity of the new play’s material. Not 
that I understood everything Sam was driving at; the text was 
much more taut and elliptical than Gopor’s. But I was cer- 
tainly carried away with the theatrical powers and possibilities 
of this alternately terrifying and uproarious, horrible and beau- 
tiful, tone-poem. The gentle aged couple in the asheans was, 
of course, a marvelous invention and yet completely organic to 
the theme. But equally fascinating were the two central figures : 
the blind, majestic, and yet ever-so-human tyrant Hamm, and 
his shambling automaton attendant Clov. Frankly, I didn’t 
spend much time worrying what all this “meant’’ or “was 
about’’—whether it was the last four people left on earth after 
an atomic explosion; or the older generation being tossed on the 
ashheap by the younger; or, as someone suggested, Pozzo and 
Lucky in the third act of Gopor. Just as Govor dealt with 
a promised arrival that never took place, so ENDGAME dealt 
with a promised and unfulfilled departure. More than any- 
thing else, it seemed to me to be, in a sense, a kind of tragic 
poem, man’s last prayer to a God that might or might not exist. 
Far from depressing me, it lifted me out of myself, exhilarated 
me, provided a dramatic experience as strong as the one I had 
when I first discovered OkEpIpus or Lear. And what most 
delighted me was that in ENDGAME were more of Sam’s spe- 
cial gifts for language and rhythm, for making the sublime 
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ridiculous and the ridiculous sublime. 

In fact, I wrote to Barney Rosset that the part of Hamm 
needed a combination Oedipus, Lear, and Hamlet—a neat trick 
of casting even at Broadway rates, much less off-Broadway. 
Nevertheless I was determined to try. And, more importantly, 
Sam was willing to have me try. 

With our arrangements for New York production complet- 
ed, Sam was anxious that I see the Paris version before it closed 
at the end of October. No more anxiousthanI. For, once more, 
I had stored up a fund of questions which could best be answer- 
ed in person. Luckily, the manager of the Cherry Lane agreed. 
A trans-Atlantic voyage is a sizeable item in an off-Broadway 
budget. But in this case a vital one. So in October I was off 
on my second pilgrimage to Beckett, this time overnight and by 
air directly to Paris. 

As it happened, Sam and I missed each other at the Gare 
des Invalides on my arrival, but met at the hotel—this time a 
modest one in Montparnasse (as befitted off-Broadway). For 
a week, we met every day and for most of the day, taking long 
walks (one lovely sunny afternoon we polished off a pound of 
grapes while strolling through the Luxembourg Gardens), hav- 
ing lunch and dinner together, inhabiting various cafes at all 
hours. The French production of EnpGame, after a run of 
almost 100 performances, was in its last week; I saw it four 
times, once while following the English translation with an 
usher’s flashlight until the usher politely told me I was bother- 
ing the actors. I spoke with the French cast, especially director 
Roger Blin, who played Hamm so magnificently ; and was able 
to check on all the technical details of the production. The Paris 
production had been basically as Sam wanted it, although like 
all practicing playwrights he was gradually discovering that all 
actors have personalities and get ideas which may seriously affect 
the intentions of the author. Again Sam tried to answer all my 
questions, no matter how stupid they seemed to him—or how 
often I asked them. “What were Clov’s visions?’ “Who was 
that mysterious Mother Pegg that kept cropping up?” “What 
did it mean for Hamm’s and Clov’s faces to be red, while Nagg’s 
and Nell’s were white?’’ (As Sam counter-asked, why was 
Werther’s coat green? Because the author saw it that way.) 
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Each time I read the script or saw the play performed, I 
had a flock of new questions. Sam was always patient and ever 
tolerant; he wanted to help all he could. And he helped me 
more than I can ever say or even know. When I left for home, 
I knew Envcame a hundred times better than when I had 
arrived, knew what Hamm should look like and sound like, knew 
how best the ashcans should be placed, knew how carefully and 
how exactly I’d have to work on its rhythms and tones. As 
for its larger meanings, gradually the mosaic was falling into 
place, its design still shadowy but perceivable and inevitable. 

The main question—contrary to the one I was generally 
asked: Which play did I like better, Gopor or Enpaamp? 
—was: Who in New York could and would play Hamm? In 
Paris, Blin had given a bravura classic performance in the grand 
manner, such as only the French theatre could still offer. George 
Devine, whom I had seen and admired many times, was scheduled 
to play the role in London; he was excellent casting. What we 
needed was something of the calibre of Paul Muni—who was 
seriously ill—or Charles Laughton—who was abroad. I left 
Paris and Sam’s last piece of advice: ‘‘Do it the way you like, 
Alan, do it ahny way you like!’’ feeling that somewhere there 
was bound to be a Hamm— if only we could find him. 

Look for him we did! For over two months, the actors 
streamed in and out of the Cherry Lane offices, and the tele- 
phones rang all over New York. Our first choices for the parents 
were P. J. Kelly and Nydia Westman—and we were fortunate 
in interesting both. To this day, I can scarcely visualise any- 
one other than P, J. and Nydia im those asheans. For Clov, we 
had several strong choices, depending for our final selection on 
what kind of Hamm we were to find. Hamm himself remained 
unobtainable. Muni was indeed not to be had. Laughton wrote 
us a letter saying he was fascinated by the play but would rather 
have had Ilse Koch make him into a lampshade than play that 
part! Others were intrigued but not available, or available but 
not intrigued; still others interested but somehow not suited. 
We despaired, postponed, kept looking, 

At last, after a brief trial with another actor, we came up 
with what turned out to be an extremely fortunate choice: a 
young and relatively unknown performer, Lester Rawlins, with 
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whom I had worked in Washington some. years back and who 
since coming to New York had had his considerable talents 
hidden behind a succession of Shakespearean beards. For Clov, 
we took Alvin Epstein, a specialist in mime and the ‘‘Lucky”’ 
of the New York Gopor. (He was later succeeded by Gerald 
Hiken, not available at the time we were opening, who gave an 
equally fine performance.) Rawlins had a very low-pitched 
and flexible voice of great timbre, an imposing presence, and a 
countenance like granite; at times, he would remind me physic- 
ally of Blin, yet he succeeded in making the role uniquely and 
powerfully his own,  Epstein’s stage movement was always 
arresting and carefully realised. And Nell and Nagg were 
adorable. The first hurdle had been well jumped, now we were 
on our way. 

The day after New Year’s 1958, we went into rehearsal. 
First rehearsals of a new play are always a kind of adventure 
into the unknown, a stepping out into uncharted space. This 
is especially true of a Beckett play, where so many of the stand- 
ard conventions are broken or ignored—the beginning, the mid- 
dle and end of an organised plot-line, clear-cut character pro- 
gression, dramatic mobility and eolor—and yet so many new 
ones laid down—tones, rhythms, and cross-currents of relation- 
ship, which the author has built into the very fibre of his 
material. No other author I know of writes stage directions 
which are so essentially and specifically valid—as we discovered 
to our gain on each occasion when we ventured to disregard or 
to oppose them. His pauses are as much a part of the text as 
the words themselves. And I soon found myself not only get- 
ting more and more faithful to his printed demands but expect- 
ing an equal allegiance from the actors when they tended to go 
off on their own tangents—-as actors are wont to do. 

As well as designers. Our setting was being designed by a 
talented neweomer, David Hays, whose reputation was largely 
based on his designs for O’Neill’s Lona Day’s JourNry 
Into Nicgur and THe Iceman CoMETH. I made the 
mistake of showing him photographs of the Paris production, 
whereupon he tried to do everything exactly differently. After 
he had submitted several designs, all of which were rejected, we 
discovered that the stone-and-brick walls of the Cherry Lane 
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stage were marvelously available and suited to represent Hamm 
and Clov’s ‘‘shelter’’—even to the extent of having a doorway 
at exactly the proper location for Clov’s ‘‘kitchen’’. This dis- 
eovery provided us with a most useful and authentic interior 
whose actual walls and floor produced sound of great effective- 
ness, and which could be lit well and simply. How to manage 
the windows posed our only problem; eventually—and with 
Sam’s wholehearted approval—we painted them, complete with 
window frames, boldly and theatrically on the wall at the back. 
(One part of the frame was made practical to allow for its open- 
ing near the end of the play.) No one minded in the slightest 
except those who looked for additional philosophical overtones 
from two painted windows on a bare brick wall, 

Not that we shied away from all “significance” or meaning. 
But I have long ago discovered that the director’s function is 
not so much to explain the author’s meaning to his actors— 
whose problem of expressing that meaning to the audience is 
not necessarily helped by intellectually understanding it—but 
to see that, through whatever theatrical means, the actors are 
led to do those things which will result in the author’s meaning 
being expressed. No actors can act out the meaning of Enp- 
GAME—or any other play. They can and did act the roles 
of the various characters in the various situations and moments 
and relationships which Beckett had provided for them. They 
acted them with interest and variety, I hope, and with a sense 
of form but always as actual people in an actual situation. 
Beckett himself had always stressed that he was writing about 
what he termed a “local situation’’, i.e, Hamm and Clov (as 
well as Nagg and Nell) were individual personalities operating 
in a given set of circumstances. They were not to be considered 
as abstractions or symbols, or as representing anything other 
than themselves. After that, if the audience—or the critics—- 
wanted to look for significance of some kind, let them do so, at 
their own initiative—and peril, 

I found, for example, that it became convenient for me to 
suggest to the actors that the relation of Hamm and Clov could 
be likened to that of the mind and the body, the intellectual 
and the physical faculties, inseparable and yet always in con- 
flict. But I never meant that I thought they were the mind 
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and the body, or that that was what Sam intended. It was sim- 
ply a theatrical means of leading the actors into certain areas 
of creativity and imagination. And definitely more helpful than 
figuring out whether the names of Hamm and Clov meant ham 
and cloves, or the Biblical Ham and the cloven foot, and a dozen 
other secret codes—all of which were obviously irrelevant. 

Fortunately, the actors were most cooperative. Nydia 
Westman, for one, though occasionally or often baffled by what 
she had to do or say, strove valiantly and with all good will to 
carry out what I asked her to do. P. J. Kelly, who in his 
seventy-eight years had had many similar experiences, especially, 
as he confessed, with Irish playwrights, was equally agreeable. 
And they both coped good-naturedly with the numerous prac- 
tieal problems involved in making entrances and exits and spend- 
ing an entire evening in two non-custom-made asheans. While 
Rawlins and Epstein, one of whom never left his armchair and 
the other never allowed to rest from the burden of a constantly 
uncomfortable stance, did all in their power to carry out their 
respective jobs as I kept saying—and feeling—Sam would have 
wanted them to. 

By the time we were well into rehearsals, the Cherry Lane 
management—joined by an optimistic trio known as Rooftop 
Productions—had no illusions about my initial responsibility 
being to the author. A number of times during this period, one 
or the other would get worried that I was making the play ‘‘too 
serious’’, They oceasionally urged me to ‘‘gag it up’’ a bit here 
and there—which I refused to do, especially since I felt that 
the production abounded with legitimate laughter. Once or 
twice, I believe they became upset about one or the other of the 
performances—or about what I was doing with them. Had I 
nut retained that much coveted artistic control by the very terms 
of my contract, I might have been forced to make fundamental 
changes with which I was completely in disagreemeut—or risked 
being fired. As it was, I resisted all attempts to change or dis- 
tort what Sam had written, or go against any of the things he 
had confided in me during my Paris sojourn and in subsequent 
letters. 

Personally, I felt rehearsals were going extremely well; the 
texture of Sam’s writing was gradually emerging, rich in both 
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its serious and comedic elements. Cast morale was high. Their 
dedication to the enterprise really remarkable, especially in view 
of the nominal salaries they were getting and the general lack 
of glamour of off-Broadway. Interest on the part of the public 
was also considerable if not tremendous, though we were not get- 
ting as much publicity as we wanted. Throughout, I kept con- 
stantly in touch with Sam, letting him know all our ups and 
downs, and continuing to question him in detail—his answers 
always opening up new vistas and new possibilities. 

Three weeks after rehearsals began, we held the first of a 
series of five previews with audiences. The reception was more 
than any of us had dared to expect. They laughed and cried 
at all the proper places, were never bored, though occasionally 
or even often, puzzled. And not only did they not mind sitting 
through the hour-and-a-half without intermission (I had refused 
to add one) but stayed in their seats, clapping wildly at the 
end. The other four audiences reacted similarly, two or three 
of them even more enthusiastically. And, miracle of miracles, 
the word-of-mouth was evidently excellent because we were sell- 
ing out, an unheard-of event at off-Broadway previews. Ad- 
vance sales began to hum; the general feeling was that we had 
a great show. We crossed our fingers and hoped for a good 
performance on opening night. 

Opening night came, and the actors gave the best perform- 
ance they had yet given. But we found troubles of other sorts. 
The building’s steam pipes had been turned off by accident a 
half-hour before the curtain went up; and for the first ten 
minutes, the pipes played a grisly staccato accompaniment to 
the text that nearly drove me mad and, in my opinion, affected 
the audience badly. (Afterwards, at least a dozen of my more 
sophisticated theatre friends told me they thought the sound 
effects of the pipes were a wonderful touch—though a trifle 
loud.) In addition, perhaps because the 189-seat Cherry Lane 
Theatre was more than half occupied by members of the press— 
something like 100 seats—the audience response was nothing like 
it had been for the five previews or was going to be for every 
other night in its run. The audience was respectful but cool. 
Lines that had brought roars produced hardly a smile, those that 
had brought smiles produced nothing. Instead of the silences 
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we had previously earned in the more emotional moments of the 
play, we heard seats creaking and programs rattling. And 
opening night was the only night that I didn’t hear that on-stage 
alarm clock ticking from the back of the theatre. We were 
appalled. And I despaired that all our efforts had again been 
in vain. 

That interval between the curtain coming down on opening 
night and the first appearance of the reviews in the early edi- 
tions of the morning papers is a period of purgatory than which 
nothing in the various hells of the theatre is worse. Somehow 
we managed to survive its more than ordinary length this time, 
downing the bourbon and making conversation as though it mat- 
tered. A TV commentator at midnight said he had hated us, 
but we didn’t expect anything else from television. At about 
12:30, someone from the Herald-Tribune rang up and read 
Walter Kerr’s notice directly from the galley sheets. Kerr was 
respectful if not exactly glowing, somewhat provocative—and 
there were two or three good quotes. Our spirits, imprisoned 
since those pipes had started clanking, began to stir. At one 
o’elock, unable to wait any longer, I rang up the Times myself 
and got a bored voice which after a bit of prodding promised to 
locate a ‘‘bulldog’’ edition containing Brooks Atkinson’s column. 
A few interminable moments later, the voice commented ‘‘It’s 
pretty stiff’’, then having thrown the bomb proceeded to read 
verbatim an absolutely beautiful notice from Atkinson, one clear- 
ly understanding the author’s intention and point of view, as 
well as highly appreciating its representation on the stage. (A 
few weeks later, Mr. Atkinson came through with an excellent 
and perceptive Sunday column which added further to our 
laurels—and our run.) The jubilation was so intense that we 
couldn’t resisting letting Sam know. Though it was just dawn 
in Paris, we telephoned him and told his sleepy self that the two 
chief critics in New York had liked the production. As usual, 
Sam’s concern was with the performers and the management— 

though he expressed his gratitude and relief at the favorable 
reception, The wonderful thing was that I knew, as always, 
that win, lose, or draw in the notices, Sam’s opinion of the en- 
tire venture and of me would have been no different. The im- 
portant thing for him was not the winning or losing of the race 
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but the running of it. I went home for the first time in over 
two years with the weight of the Miami Govor off my shoulders, 

Kerr and Atkinson weren’t the whole story. As is very 
usual, the afternoon papers were much more baffled and much 
less perceptive. But somehow between the word-of-mouth of 
those who had seen the show and the natural curiosity of those 
who hadn’t, ENpGaMe ran three months and more than 100 
performances, and was generally regarded as one of the serious 
highlights of the season on or off Broadway. The weekly press, 
most of which came the second night, was for the most part good ; 
although we got a bad break when the review in Trg, an 
extremely favorable one, was crowded out for lack of space, Our 
audiences grew more receptive and enthusastie as the run pro- 
gressed—hardly anyone ever walked out—the performances got 
fwler and more relaxed, even the publicity improved. But, 
best of all, we had not failed Sam. Though he would not come 
to New York to see the production, news and comment about it 
reached him regularly. He seemed to like the production pho- 
tographs that had been taken—eventually he will hear the re- 
eording of the entire text. Although by then he must have been 
sure we were able to sueceed—as much as any production can. 
Meanwhile, we continued to look forward to and cherish his 
occasional “greetings to the players’’. 

Beckett’s plays stay in the bones. They haunt me sleeping 
and waking, coming upon me when I am least aware. Some- 
times a stray bit of conversation heard by accident on a bus or 
in a restaurant brings home one of Vladimir’s and Estragon’s 
‘little canters’’. Sometimes I find myself actually reacting like 
Clov or like Hamm or, more often, like both simultaneously. 
Sam’s characters seem to me always more alive and more truly 
lasting than those in the slice-of-life realistic dramas with which 
our stages today abound. (They will be equally alive when 
most of those others are as dead as the characters in Toe GREAT 
DivivE.) His words strike to the very marrow—the sudden 
sharp anguish of a Pozzo or of a Hamm erying out for under- 
standing in an uncertain universe; Clov’s detailed description 
of the bleak harsh landscape of our existence on earth. While 
against and in spite of the harshness and the uncertainty, there 
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humor, as the only bulwarks against despair ; the constant ‘“glim- 
mers of hope’’, even in the dark depths of that abyss in which 
we find ourselves. 

And now Sam has written a new one, actually just a cur- 
tain-raiser. For one character and a tape-recorder. Krapp’s 
Last Tape it’s called, about a man listening to some tapes 
he has recorded in the past ; and as always it manages to be both 
touching and comedic. His first original writing in English, 
except for the BBC radio play Att Tuat Faw, since before 
the war. Anaugury? A switch away from French for a while? 
With Sam one is never sure. One only hopes that in whatever 
language, he will go on writing for the theatre because one knows 
that he will go on extending its boundaries and its dimensions. 
Not because he plans it that way, but because that is where his 
taste and imagination and talent lead him. 

I shall be content to follow. In fact, I’m on my way over 
again to see him, a copy of Krapp’s Last Tape packed in 
my briefcase. It’s getting to be a habit. There are some won- 
derful sentences in those few pages of Krapp’s Last TAPE 
as there are in every one of Sam Beckett’s plays. I remember 
especially a group of them near the end: ‘‘Perhaps my best 
years are gone. When there was a chance of happiness. But 
I wouldn’t want them back. Not with the fire in me now. No, 
I wouldn’t want them back.’’ Taken together, those sentences 
leave a wonderful shape. But it is not only their shape that 
matters. It is the shape of the man who wrote them. 


May 1958 


On board QUEEN MARY 


Copyright 1958 by Alan Schneider 
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Miss Blackmore is from Wales, 
and now lives and works in Oxford. 
This is her first poem to appear in 
this eountry. 


Anne C. Blackmore 


COMMINATION 


Spinning on the spent top of my horizon, 
The sunsets of armour-plated 

Hand-spurned fire, mosaic marble, fly 
As the handle turns to grind 


Out my evening thoughts. 


Wounded as my rest, and full, the hound-dog 
Blights the night of silvered stars 

And runs his race-track round a planet 
Capri-cancer hung, where no 


Equator lies. 


The cut that healed the sore that fed the , 
Precious ointment box that held 

The hair debased, but raised the dead ( 
And shook a halo out behind 


The darkened head, 
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My seal-skinned satin-breasted bird, 

Ringing his high hopes in a winter hour, 
An hour ago has sung what his brain told 

My tongue one ageing minute since, before 


The life, the birth, 


And then, one hour ago, the death. Thence to an 
Unbeliever’s child, driving a cabbal-calvary 

In the light of wine, flushed desperation - 
Raising the three false crosses in 


A ruined land; 


Judased himself, and flung his anger out 

To hiss hot-gospellers in desert hundreds ; 
Stay the flying hand to save, and whip 

The dying thief’s confession to 


The shrewd oases. 


Shelter-home he craved and knew it tiled 
With lies, above the door of mocking 
Crucified himself, and with his rancid 
Blood bought him inviolate, and 
Chaliced hands 


Redeemed his brittle bones, And to his truth 
Returned no interest, for which his sight 
Emptied itself and empty visions held 
By the throat, choking the fumes 


Down his own 
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Eye-socket : holy-wrapped in shrouds to 
Flatter his eaten bones. And there the 

Mist halted the naked thorny feet, and bound 
The crow-picked firebrand vacuum’s 


Vanishing Christ. 


He cuts his diamond facing several ways, 
For and against, and half-heart 
Indecision joining them. The spectrum 
Blends his coloured words which 


Leap their magnet 


Neighbours. Red’s to the red, and tired 
Agreement’s second best matches the same. 

Reflected red sees clearer, but his brother-face 
Keeps silent, gleaming his black lie on 


The nether side. 


One force of evil feeding his wormwood 
Skull these brittle diamond eyes stole, 

Selling the red agreement at a profit, keeps 
The bitter black, and bites apart 


The rotten core. 


The brief moon-passing phase locked in a rough 
Key-fingered coffin, slides to the earth— 
One sun-born excavated womb opens its 
Fingers ghost-wise, rising its breathing 
Light to the day, 
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Raja Rao lives in Trivandrum. His 
writings have been widely read in 
Europe, where his latest novel, THE 
SERPENT AND THE ROPE, has 
recently been published (Calman- 
Lévy, Paris). 


Raja Rao 


NIMKA 


I MET Nimka in Paris yesterday. Nimka (or Nimotchka) is a 
White Russian of Caucasian origin, but she prefers to call herself 
Cireasian—it gives her mystery distinction. Nimka has green 
mongoloid eyes, and a soft lolling tongue that contains rounded 
sweetness. When I knew her first, about twenty years ago, she 
served in some restaurant of the Quartier Latin, which gave her 
food and function and the few hundred francs that were neces- 
sary to make her mother live, from week to week. Nimka’s 
mother was of course brought up at the Smolny, and the Smolny 
courtyard seemed to play a more important part in their family 
history than the revolution and the civil war. For in the Smolny 
courtyard, everyone on their walks de jeunes filles dreamt, and 
they dreamt such glorious dreams, that some Grand Duke of 
course went to a ball, and of course the Circasian beauty was the 
most ravishing of all that he had ever seen (and Smolny taught 
such rare bashfulness, it made even the horses at the sledges 
neigh) and the Jmpératrice, naturally, would hear nothing of it 
all, but some high priest intervened, and as the Court loved 
escapades, the couple fled to Switzerland, and the Emperor was 
duly white and red with ire, but what was, was, and after all 
the Cireasian beauty had a father who was a general, and he was 
made bigger and brought to the Court, and the fault was of 
course laid on Count Tolstoy who destroyed every vestige of 
Society, and Tolstoy wrote a letter to the Countess Straganza 
Boriloff, a letter which is still a treasure in the little room— 
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troisiéme a gauche, escalier de droite, as the concierge says, and 
you knock at the door and this Cireasian princess opens the door 
to you, with a smile that would warm your heart even on this 
eold and wet summer of 1953. When I say, you are warmed 
by Nimka’s heart, I mean it, for I have sat hour after hour, in 
her little room Rue Fossé Saint Jacques, where no sun ever 
shone, and even the concierge’s cat had to go and sit by the sill 
to see if there’s sun shining anywhere in the sky. Nimka, of 
course, made such lovely borscht for her mother—they lived on 
the ground floor that opened on the yard, and students went 
in and out of the main door, casting mysterious glances at this 
young princess who fed the concierge’s eat. Some of them had 
read Gorki’s ‘“‘Twenty-Six Men And A Girl’’, and the thought 
went through their minds, that this princess may well be their 
inviolable deity. Nimka had naturally never read Gorki—how 
could she—but she knew of what was right from what was wrong 
without her mother saying anything. The Tolstoy letter, duly 
framed and hung on the wall—the Ikon from Kiev stood a little 
further down in the corner—gave every advice that anyone 
could ever need. Tolstoy had said, in his rough flourishing hand 
—there were many French words in his letters which showed 
to whom he was addressing himself—‘‘// n’y a pas de doute que 
—Auguste Comte dit quelquefois—d’autre part il faut bien le 
dire—je suis, etc., etc....’’ Tolstoy’s flourishing hand said 
that the evil must be met with good. The good is what had 
distinction, and the bad what is successful. Even the cat knew 
what is good—one hadn’t to call the cat when mother’s soup 
was finished and one brought the rest to the courtyard; the cat 
waited there, as though the right thing would come from the 
right place at the most appropriate time. He who knows him- 
self good is known by the animals he has. The cat never miaowed 
—you hadn’t like the concierge to call out Minou, Minou, the 
little white streaked black thing was ever furrily present with up- 
lifted gratitude. The old princess even left her small portion to 
the eat, and so the young Nimotchka left some of her foods for 
her mother. That is goodness if goodness needs a definition. 
Nimotehka was good, very good, and of a simple true beauty, as 
though you cannot efface it even were you to cut her face with 
many crosses. Her beauty had certainty, it had a rare equili- 
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brium, and a naughtiness that was feminine and very innocent. 
It projected a quality of assurance that you were good, even 
were you bad, for this beauty could not be had, so you had to be 
good. It was beauty—it always will be, and you cannot take 
it, and as such you cannot soil yourselves. How could you, for 
when you contemplate beauty, you end in contemplation—you 
may even have a cup of tea. Nimotchka loved tea—of course— 
and I loved it because she loved it. 


I used to go to Nimotchka—I was a student too, and at the 
Sorbonne—and, on Sunday mornings when she came back from 
church, she loved to have friends visiting her. That day, the 
lunch service was later, so you had an hour more. Nimka was 
gay, and when she came back, I read to her some text from the 
Ramayana or the Mahabharata, the story of Nala and Dama- 
yanti, and the exile of the royal couple always moved her. She 
made a link between the Smolny courtyard and the palace of 
Damayanti, and she had only to invent the Swan. I was the 
Swan then—I was the Swan now. Nimka knew the Indian say- 
ing that the swan knows how to separate milk from water—the 
good from the bad, and as I knew her to be good, she recognized 
me a swan. The swan sailed in and out and India became the 
land where all that is wrong everywhere goes right there. In 
India, the Smolny courtyard exists—it could not but exist— 
look at the number of Maharajas, the Maharaja of Kapurthala 
and His Highness the Aga Khan, all Indians and you saw their 
pictures in the newspapers. They assured you of your very 
existence—you had a right to exist in righteousness, for they 
existed and their decorous faces lit up the pages of the news- 
papers. Nimka whom I had once taken to the Theatre des 
Champs Elysées to see Uday Shankar dance, actually met the 
Yuvaraja of Mysore. I introduced her to him, and she gave such 
a curtsey and a smile—it made her certain her assuredness was 
right. The mother was all grateful for my kindness. And in 
a few mouths a new picture went up on their wall. It was the 
picture of Mahatma Gandhi, for Tolstoy was a friend of Mahatma 
Gandhi (I read her the full text of Tolstoy’s letter to Mohandas 
Gandhi—the one in Romain Rolland’s Life of Gandhi, éditions 
Stock.) and so Tolstoy was right and India was right, and since 
she could not put up a picture of me on the wall, she put up 
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Mahatma Gandhi’s. It gave great beauty to Tolstoy’s face— 
the one looked the disciple, and the other the master. Since I 
was a son of India, I was as it were, a sort of grandson, and she 
was, so to say, of the same status as I. That made everything 
possible, the conversation, the gentle looks, and a dinner now and 
again—one had an afternoon off every fortnight, in those days 
—which made affinity permissible. I could also take her out to 
Chinese restaurants, and she loved to be the Princess. She had 
her mother’s mink coat, of course, and a pearl necklace they had 
saved against all odds—it was to be her marriage gift. Nimka, 
I think, loved me, but somehow that necklace came in the way. 
She could not imagine me and the necklace altogether—that 
necklace was made of pain, it stood there as a reminder of man’s 
inner strength against outer odds—it meant struggle and pas- 
sion and poverty—the bow of Rama is easier to break than to 
twist the screw of that Russian necklace, the hand that could 
twist it, needed a more masculine grasp, a more painful nobility, 
a graver happiness. The Indian is too simple in his depth—if 
there’s no concierge and the cat, there’s no goodness. Success 
is sin. Gandhi is poverty. The Maharaja is proof of truth. 
Truth is unnaked. Love is unsaid. So, Nimotehka fell in love 
with Michel. 

Now, Michel was a friend of mine. He was nineteen, and 
had a fine mask of dignity. He had gone through the Ecole 
Normale, and was at the Rue d’Ulm. I knew him for he’d taken 
Sanserit for his ‘‘aggrégation’’ and I often met him at the In- 
stitut de la Civilisation Indienne at the Sorbonne. He was pale, 
with a nervous twitch of the nose, and his hands ever trying to 
adjust his eye-glasses, as though however much he wanted to see 
clearly, he just could not see clearly. He said to me ‘‘When my 
teachers say green, I just do not know what green is—when 
they say red, I just do not know what red is—I know them as 
names of colours. All my life I just wanted to see—see it, the 
object, the object as reality, and my friend, what ean I do? I 
just cannot look at it. I am a failure. I am damned. My 
father died in the war, and left my mother a widow of twenty- 
one. I am the hope of the family—hope indeed, he who eannot 
distinguish between red and green. Colour, yes, a name. A 
name is everything. Abélard, that old sensualist was right. We 
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are all nominalists. The object exists because of its name. Re- 
move the name, and the object is space. Remove the space, and 
the object is the Reality. Poetry must be made of reality. Voc- 
ables are voluntary creations. We just invent language as we 
invent breath. Breath’’, he said, opening his waistcoat, as though 
he wanted more air, and he stopped. Nimka who served us, 
would wait with her plate till the speech was over. She loved 
his dignified voice and his love for scribbling all over the table- 
cloth. He wrote vocables. He invented vocables. 

And one day when I’d gone out on Easter holidays and re- 
turned, I saw Nimka and Michel arm in arm. They smiled to 
me very sweetly. Michel wasa poet. The poet is sacred. Tolstoy 
was not a poet. He was a writer. But then he was a poet alright. 
Michel wrote beautiful things. He said beautiful things. How 
he laughed, when Nimka laughed. I was their saint and pro- 
tector. Since Michel lived in rue d’Ulm and she couldn’t take 
him to rue Saint Jacques, they met in my room, rue du Som- 
merard. Michel read to her his poems. She never wore the 
pearl necklace for him. She became grave. I knew she never 
allowed him to touch her. Thus she respected me. Only once, 
said Michel, she allowed him to kiss her, and that was in a 
church. (The Rumanian one, behind rue du Sommerard). She 
thought it improper—it had to do with the flesh—and she had 
to hide it from her mother. She decided then to marry, marry 
anyone. She could not marry me—I was too far, too distant and 
different. She could not marry Michel — he had kissed her. 
Michel was so desperate. Nimka married, almost a month after 
that, Count Vergilian Kormaloff, who ran the vegetarian restau- 
rant, off the Pantheon. She bore him a child very soon, and 
though there was so much warmth in her heart, her face was 
infinitely sad. Sorrow seemed to sit on her brow, for the noble 
count, apart from being twenty years her elder and a widower, 
was interested in betting on horses. He lost everything he ever 
had on horses. Then he started borrowing from his clients. One 
day his restaurant too had to be sold. He left Nimotchka during 
the days of the Czechoslovak crisis, and ran to Monte Carlo to 
make money. Boris, his little son, never saw him again. 

When Hitler occupied France, I wondered what would have 
happened to Nimka and her mother. When the Hitler police 
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saw the picture of Tolstoy and Gandhi, they never worried her, 
wrote Nimka. During the war, she said, she became, for Boris’ 
sake a mannequin. She knew nothing wrong could happen to 
her. Success she despised most of all. She liked to live as her 
mother had taught her to live. The mother had died during 
the occupation. She believed that one day truth would reign 
in the world. She hoped Mahatma Gandhi might still save the 
world. She liked Hitler, for he liked India . . , Mahatma Gandhi 
was shot, and Nimka knew that was the price of righteousness. 
At seventeen Boris studied at the Lycée Louis le Grand. Boris 
knew all was good. So when the Russians invited the Russians 
from all over the world to return, he was so proud (anyway he 
did not like to do military service in France) and he went, hop- 
ing to come back and take his mother. Boris never returned, 
of course, 

Nimka lives in rue des Ecoles, not far from rue de Somme- 
rard, and she knits pullovers for the ‘‘Grands Magasins’’. She 
sold her pear! necklace and put the money into a little cloth shop 
off rue Poitou (for food and clothing are essentials of life and 
you cannot lose on that) and the returns are not too bad. The 
Ikon and the Tolstoy letter, still adorn the walls, and the picture 
of Mahatma Gandhi has gone up above the bed. He knows, does 
Mahatma Gandhi, the pinching pain of mankind. With every 
scrub of the floor, and with every ery of the child in the street, 
there’s a voice that responds, and that is Mahatma Gandhi. 
Mahatma Gandhi, said Nimka to me yesterday, is not a man, he 
is not a saint, he is a country. Green fields must billow into 
the bright sun, and men must bend to collect the corn. The 
swan must fly there, and goodness is good for it is not success. 
Virtue is the woman’s privilege, man is the undiscoverable. 
Nimka was not sad. Her heart contained an intimacy of sorrow 
that was almost kin of joy. She was warm, of course, and spoke 
beautifully. Her French accent had that silvery touch of the 
Slavs that makes the language almost sing. Nimka asked no- 
thing of life. She asked nothing of me. When I said goodbye, 
she did not say, when shall I see you again? She knew the life 
that has ended is eternal. When you are shot you become im- 
mortal. 
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Nancy Sullivan 


FOR DIANE WINDHAM, AFRAID 
OF SPRING 


No, say not “no, not ready” for the brazen birds 
And all the pale disturbances of April. 

Say not cannot, must not 

For when then? 

When through a month-wide window, May, 
Knee-high, peers, 

Will you offer the microcosmie orange 

As bittersweet token that your then is now? 
Why then though? 

The postponement of April 

Is the forfeit of violets 

Bruised, stained with color 

After their violent birth from the rock; 

Is the forfeit of the sensible scheme of farmers 


Whose only spring lies latent in summer’s earth. 
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Wait then, it you can, 
While the diane-fear 
Of cramming a now where a then 
Is scheduled capsizes into a May, not may not. 
And when that now finally yawns its way in, 
The so much not seen through the beacheomber’s eye 
Will infringe on the fat beauty of an almost-June 
And render it lavishly much and too many. 
The thick, apostolic weeks crowded, contained 
In the trinity of swift, sandy months, heat-crushed 
And flowered, will again end. 
Why then? 
Was it a sudden spring past, gone, left 
Sears deep and unlovely, adhesions of other nows 
And a then? 
Was it? 
But look now with what solitary peace 
Each iris waits for the other, 
Unbidden, obedient to the chronology 
Of a season greened with our disobedience 
Of a then in a now and here. 


Look now. It is a duty, almost. 
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Elaine Gottlieb 


JOIE 


SHE was aware that things were changing. As she lay abed 
just before rising in the morning she could feel the flux sur- 
rounding her, coming at her, moving about her. And yet, in 
some way she was not affected. As she opened her eyes she 
would see a bit of blue sky and a cloud floating in it like a 
handkerchief, and for a while her eyes would rest happily on 
the handkerchief, as though it might take her anywhere. Yet, 
the next moment, she was fully awake, in her own room, the 
scent of roses reminding her in a peculiarly painful way of 
something, and the ery of her child in the adjacent room re- 
minding her of something else. 

—Am I at all different now? she would ask herself, as she 
walked to her child’s crib, am I changed, has something hap- 
pened? 

The child, babbling and soft, was the only stable thing she 
knew. Change though it did, the change was soft, pleasant, full 
of love. One always forgave the child and waited to see it grow. 
Often, after seeing the man, she would walk into her child’s room 
simply to gaze at the calmly sleeping face, the beautiful face of 
infancy. Then she would tell herself: This is what matters. 

Yet something was happening; sometimes she looked at her 
child as though from around a corner, and it was her own face 
she saw or thought she saw more completely. 
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But although she dressed for his visits and was proud when 
he complimented her appearance, she was never quite sure after 
he had left, whether she could believe in herself as she was now 
arrayed. Surely she could not change so quickly. Surely she 
was still the reticent and unhappy person who could not see 
herself as being looked upon, but only looking at. That he had 
come instead of the other one, the child’s father, continued to be 
a source of puzzlement to her. Her husband’s face had resem- 
bled the childs’ face; she had seen love in it as easily as she 
saw it in the eyes of the child, 

‘‘__But that was long ago, long ago,’’ this new young man 
had told her. He was a handsome young man, very modern 
looking, adaptable looking, clean. She had admired him as she 
had admired everything she could never be or have. 

“You see, he could not really have loved you, for he did so 
and so’’, the young man had cleverly explained. And she, dazzled 
by the look of present time upon him, had nodded agreement. 

Now the young man was her young man. He had taken 
the place of the other, the one who had lived there, and he had 
said, ‘“You must not think of him; you must imagine me, only 
me now’’. And she, following his dazzling speech, had imagined. 

He would create a new life for her, he had said, she would 
see and do different things. She would never remember, never 
resort to memory. And because he was naturally competitive, 
he competed ardently and thoroughly with her recollections, 

He would telephone her every afternoon at four-thirty, for 
example. In the beginning, this amused her, and sometimes she 
would forget to be home at that time, but later she would find 
herself seated before the telephone, waiting and worrying. 

He took her to the opera, the ballet, the theatre, and to fine 
restaurants. She had not gone out so much since the hazy year 
before her marriage. She began to feel much younger, and it 
occurred to her that perhaps she wasn’t as old as she had 
thought ; after all, her face was still comparatively unlined. Per- 
haps it is this apartment, this old apartment, that has gotten into 
my bones, she thought. The apartment was old and shabby, 
remorseful and crowded. Everywhere, there were broken things, 
old things, fallen plaster. She began to glance with interest at 
the women’s magazines, began to dream their dreams of reviving 
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the house, the kitchen, the hair, the clothes. But she only 
dreamed. It was still impossible for her to begin anything. She 
would turn around in a daze. Instead of doing something, she 
would turn around and say: Where am I? 

He sang to her. He was proud of his voice. She knew 
nothing at all about music, but she pretended to know. She 
listened to his cantatas, elegies, madrigals. He set some Blake 
poems to musie and sang one of them in a small group concert 
over the radio. Listening to him, she told the child that this 
was he; the child only stared back and went on playing. She 
concentrated on the song, however, trying to remember her re- 
actions in order to describe them to him later. 

“You must paint more often,’’ he told her, “You do not 
work hard enough,’’ pointing to his own efforts in the opposite 
extreme. He too had had emotional distress, he reminded her, 
his wife had run off with someone else. “But I keep busy,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I don’t give myself time to think of it. I am busy 
reconstructing. This is what one must do.’ His eyes had 
narrowed then, green and cool, cool and reasonable, she had 
thought. ———I do not work hard enough, she had told herself. 

‘‘T fill my time with music,” he had told her, “and I read, 
and someday I may even write stories again, as I once did. What 
have you done?” 

Embarrassed, it seemed to her then that caring for her child 
amounted to nothing. She imagined a mythical pile of time 
which she had foolishly wasted. Yet she scarcely knew what she 
wanted to do. Once, when a relative had the child, she had 
visited an art museum with her young man. This had excited 
her incomparably, so much so that when they left the museum 
she had forgotten herself and him and what she usually imagined 
other people thinking of them, and remained aware only of the 
joy of contemplating Rembrandts. 

Oceasionally, in her dreams, she had reached this state of 
contemplation where all self fears had vanished, where she could 
sense a miraculous kind of freedom, when she looked out on 
some open brilliant landscape, and was so uplifted by joy that, 
as she woke, the same unreasoning joy extended itself out over 
her daily existence. She would try to recall what had made 
her so happy, for sometimes the memory of that happiness made 
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her want to sing, though she did not know where the notes issued 
from nor why they came, Yet, an hour later, the brilliant 
moment in sleep had drowned; not knowing what she remem- 
bered, she grew nostalgic. Daytime duties entangled her. Objects 
confronted her. 

She could not concentrate on much that she read, for some 
other story always raced competitively through her mind with 
the printed words. Nor could she attempt more than abbreviated 
sketches of wild flying figures in corners of drawing sheets. 
She never wished to develop any idea, to set up her easel, te 
prepare her palette. 

‘*Walk in smiling,” he had once entreated, when they were 
to attend a party given by some friends of his, and oddly enough 
she did not resent his instructions, for she understood them too 
well. She should smile. She should seem like part of the world. 
It was possible to leave her apartment behind, the darkly re- 
cessed apartment, from which for so long she had almost no 
eontact with the street and the world except what was seen 
through windows. 

He would come to see her every night. He would lie on the 
eouch with his hands behind his head, discussing himself, or he 
would pace about the living room, flinging out an arm now and 
then to defend himself. He had, he told her, many enemies, 
and he needed her friendship. He needed her very much. There 
were few women like herself, he told her. And then he would 
go on to discuss his divoreed wife. After he had enumerated 
all the motives, the perversities, the evidences of immaturity in 
his former wife, he would discuss the infamous character of the 
man to whom she was now married. ‘How was I to know about 
him when I married her?” he protested, ‘How was I to know 
they had been living together, that she meant to teach him a 
lesson, that ours was only a spite marriage? Did she have to 
take it out on me? I love her!”’ 

Then his face would go bleak, and his fingers would begin 
to drum on the couch, the wall, the table, as though one of the 
poems he had set to musie was running through them. A great 
feeling of pity or need to pity, and a feeling of guilt that she 
was also a woman, yet not the right one, would assail her, and 
she would wonder what one did next. Was it right to say, “All 
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is well, will be well... ” and to pat his head? 

But the next moment he had shaken his obsession from him. 
He exulted in his present triumphs. ‘‘They all tell me I am a 
different man,” he would announce to her, “and you know it is 
you to whom I owe this change.” 

She would look at him, wondering at the metamorphosis she 
had induced. Had he really changed? He was more confident, 
surely. She had noticed that. He seemed to be putting on a 
little weight. But she could not say that he was very different. 
He only seemed to be persisting a little more enthusiastically. 

He was doing very well at his job now, he told her, being 
complimented by very important men. Soon he would make a 
great deal of money. Should he, they, go to Mexico, to Europe? 
He knew he’d be going to Europe next June. Somehow she 
imagined him to be dreaming aloud; she only smiled and nodded 
as one dees to an invalid or a child. Next, he discussed the clothes 
he must purchase. ‘‘I need good-looking clothes,’’ he informed 
her, “after all ,.. the people I meet ... ’’ he gave her his most 
ingratiating smile, and she fancied its reaction on the people 
he met, 

“You’re important to me,’’ he told her, ‘“‘and I want to help 
you in every way that I can,” whereupon he helped her organize 
her housework, telling her the simplest way of doing dishes, the 
right way to cook eggs and coffee. They painted the hall to- 
gether, ‘‘Why, I’m practically entrenched here,’’ he once 
laughed, “don’t you think I ought to have a smoking jacket 
hanging in the closet?’’ 

The better she knew him, the stranger he seemed to her, for 
he became progressively neater, well dressed, happier. He knew 
all the slogans that were to be known about men and women and 
the world, all the jokes about relationships, knew exactly what 
people wanted from each other. He told her what her husband 
had wanted and why he had left and he said her child was cute 
but not beautiful. 

Just before Christmas he said that someone in his office had 
promised him a gift certificate, and he would give it to her, for 
he had no idea at all of what to get, and he was sure she had 
many more ideas than he. But the gift certificate completely 
baffled her. There were so many things she wanted and needed. 
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She did not know whether to start with the child or the apart- 
ment. ‘‘Spend it on yourself,’’ he had told her, magnificently, 
“‘spend it on a luxury, on something you would not ordinarily 
buy. Remember—I do not want you to think of what is neces- 
sary, but only of something you would love very much to have,’’ 
and his eyes gleamed like two frosty windows. 


The day after she received her certificate a friend watched 
her child while she ventured into the shopping crowd. She had 
not been in such a crowd for a long time, was amazed and en- 
thralled by everything. It was an animated crowd, and full of 
lovers, it seemed to her, full of women who were loved and the 
men who loved them. She watched them laugh into each other’s 
eyes, until they turned toward her stare, and in embarrassment 
she remembered that she was not invisible. Yet, furtively, she 
continued to watch, until she was forced to drop her gaze, for 
many seemed to be watching her in exactly the same way. 


—It is my earrings, she thought—they dance so. And she 
imagined that her earrings told everything. The earrings, she 
thought, told them just what she was. And what was she? Not 
a quiet girl any more, not remote. She could feel her soft, 
freshly washed hair fillip against her ears, and it seemed to her 
that her fur coat appeared as it had when new. I only imagine 
the shabbiness, she told herself; I only imagine that I have been 
looking old. 


In the store she felt that she must keep moving. Everyone 
else was moving and they all seemed to know what they wanted. 
If she kept moving, she too would know, she was sure. There 
was a way for thingsto happen. The right answer always moved 
toward one like a wave; one was overcome by its inevitability. 
She searched about for the inevitable. Did it lie in that pile 
of searves which two school girls stirred with their hands? The 
eolors were alluring, and the patterns . . . She passed by, for 
everyone seemed to be passing; they all seemed eager to enter 
the elevator. She too took the elevator. 


She passed all the way to the top of the store, and then she 
descended, floor by floor. Through the dresses and the resort 
wear, the lingerie and the shoes, she floated, past toys and fur- 
niture, hats and furs. She hovered about sales counters and 
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paid a visit to the Ladies’ Lounge. In the Lounge, Christmas 
carols were transported via loudspeaker. 

Why no one questioned her needs, she did not know, but 
she was glad to have escaped, for no matter how long she fingered 
the silk and lace lingerie on counters or peered into cases contain- 
ing shoes of fine leather, she could not decide what exactly was 
the right thing to purchase. She needed a dress, but the price 
of the gift certificate would scarcely buy a dusty sales dress in 
that store where everything was expensive, where all products 
spoke of the lavish interiors, the voyages and vacations to which 
they belonged. 

On the main floor she was again swept from counter to 
counter by a mob of anxious women. All anxious to buy, know- 
ing what they wanted, and betrothed to the day in which they 
could give and receive, these women remained mysterious to her, 
She was awed by their certainty. Noting a crowd about a glove 
counter, she wondered if she too should purchase gloves, but a 
moment later she was carried along to desk sets. 

The clock above the elevators warned her that she must 
decide now or lose her chance forever, for her friend could not 
stay too long with the child. Desperately she surveyed the show- 
eases once more, aisle after aisle. 

A creature in sables and pearls, with cobwebby stockings and 
shoes like calligraphic symbols, stood before her, in a rage of 
perfume. She faced the woman’s furs and the pale satin petal 
of a hat. —A luxury—she thought. And who else would know 
luxuries? She stepped forward and stood beside the woman, 
trying to see what she saw. The woman extended a delicately 
shaped ; gemmed hand, for a small package. Her immaculate lips 
searcely smiled, her small round head scarcely nodded. The 
gems at her throat caught the hundred lights of the hundred 
counters. 

—Was this what the young man wanted her to comprehend? 

‘Joie’... said a sign above the perfume counter . . . “the 
costliest perfume in the world.’’ 

The moment she had left the store, she smiled in retrospect. 
She wanted to laugh, for it all seemed so simple now. Her 
young man had understood far more than she, had he not? He 
had known that it was not the thing itself, but the gesture of 
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freedom, the impulse, the deliberate overthrow of good sense, 
which was needed. To be free of that which had entangled her, 
to come out in the open! She breathed deeply. A decade ago, 
she had been able, with school friends, to laugh at everything. 
She had been capable of wasting hours of her youth on hikes 
and movies, on card games and dances. All she needed then, 
she had had. She had even risked her life because it had seemed 
too secure to be lost, too monotonous to be precious. She could 
never be so reckless again, she knew, and yet it was good to have 
done something ridiculous, to have bought the most expensive 
perfume she could find, instead of one of the thousand practical 
things she needed. She laughed, considering again her folly, 
and thought she saw, in the eyes of those who glanced at her, 
the image of one who was quite young, quite happy. 


He arrived that evening as though from a sea voyage; as 
though from a voyage around the world, he reached for her 
waist and kissed her. He called her ‘darling’, and for the first 
time she remarked to herself that someone was saying ‘darling’. 
She smiled at him and wanted to sing—but he was singing. 
“How do you like my new song?”’ he asked, ‘‘It came to me this 
morning and ripened in the evening.” 

“Lovely ...’’ she answered, but its tone was too moderne 
for her. She did not really know, but thought it must be good, 
since it delighted him so much. He went to the couch and leaned 
back upon it; with hands behind his head, he spoke to the ceil- 
ing. His ex-wife, he said, should see him now, should know how 
happy he was. ‘One of these days I’ll be a big man,’’ he 
exulted, 

“T bought something ... ” she began. 

‘“‘What? Oh yes?...’’ He had sprung up, a smile quiz- 
zical and odd on his slightly awry face. She had never before 
noticed how his face tilted a little to one side, so that, even when 
saying nothing, his expression seemed sardonic. His eyes were 
narrow and flat, long and shadowed. ‘‘Come on, tell me...”’ 
he pleaded, smiling a little more, teasing, ““Why are you keeping 
it from me; must you be coy, must I guess?” He glanced about 
the room as though for a clue. 

‘It’s very small,” she said, ‘‘it’s nothing to see. Perfume. 
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A wonderful perfume,” 

“Perfume!’’ He looked astounded, his eyes widening; and 
then he collapsed on the couch again. ‘‘Perfume!” 

“You said to spend it on a luxury’’, she apologized, ‘‘It was 
so hard to know what to get. I thought you’d approve of this. 
It’s called Joie.’’ 

“Joie!’’ he mocked her. He laughed hard and long. ‘‘ What 
a joke!’’ he said. 

“What joke?” 

“The joke that’s on me, naturally.’’ His face had become 
compact now, holding its youth together like a sore. ‘You 
wouldn’t understand. You've never understood. I’ve waited to 
find out. I’ve been very patient with you. I thought: the girl 
has never known tenderness. I pitied you, wanted to educate 
you to love... ”’ 

‘*But I thought ...a luxury ,.. You told me... ” 

‘‘Luxury.!’’ he seoffed, ‘‘I didn’t have to tell you anything 
about luxuries. You are the most luxurious woman I have ever 
known. Why, those restaurants you made me take you to. . 
Do you know how much they cost each time? No, Of course 
you don’t. You never looked at the bill. That wasn’t your 
role.’’ He was bitter, staring. 

She stared back, disoriented. Her tongue felt weighted by 
protestations she could not utter. How could he mean this? 
How could he say it to her? There must be something else he 
meant, something she had not understood. She had made a false 
move, but where? If he hated luxuries, why had he instructed 
her? .. . “You didn’t have to spend that much on me,” she offer- 
ed, “it didn’t... ” 

“But I wanted to!” he flared. ‘‘That’s the point. I 
wanted to. Did you ever want to do as much for me? I’ve 
taken you all over the city, to opera, ballet, concerts . . . I’ve 
bought you flowers, candy. I’ve tried to be so nice to you, oh 
so nice! And did you ever once try to treat me the same way? 
Have you ever tried to comfort me, ask what troubled me? No. 
It was always I who soothed you, I who had to give out. You | 
are selfish, you’ve never been anything else.’’ 

“Selfish?” she began, not understanding, ‘‘Selfish?’’ watch- © 
ing his dilated eyes. But suddenly she saw how they excluded : 
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her, how they had probably always excluded her. There was 
something exclusive in the tone of his voice, something she re- 
eognized as having heard before, and not having admitted it. 
His voice penetrated her mind like an icicle, and she knew sud- 
denly what had happened. The real “luxury’’ should have been 
a gift for him. That was what he had really wanted. Of 
eourse. The gift certificate had been made out to him; she 
should have realized he had never meant to relinquish it. He 
had only wanted to make it possible for her to give him some- 
thing. He had thought she wanted to give him something and 
eould not afford it. She saw now how kind he had imagined 
himself, knowing she had nothing to spend on luxuries. 

But she could not speak to him. What would be the use? 
He had proved something to himself. She could not disprove it. 
His locked face said: I know everything. He threw his coat 
over him with staccato movements. He averted his eyes. He 
swept past her. The cold night air rushed up from the door- 
way in farewell. 

Evening lights were on in the street below; red and green 
flowed through the snow as it fell, fell softly, fell for ever over 
the city. A burden of golden snow swooped low over city lights, 
stilling the roofs of houses. Gently, her young man’s footsteps 
pressed into the snow on the street; swiftly his form passed 
beneath a street lamp, collar turned up, snow frosting his youth- 
ful hair, She did not weep. She merely laid her cheek against 
the cold windowpane. 

She stood over her child’s bed in darkness. The warm, soft 
form stirred, sighed, and the mother kissed its small immediate 
hand. She found herself gazing through darkness at a closet 
she could not see and a smoking jacket that did, not hang there. 
Then she stroked the infant cheek and kissed it and remained 
kneeling, incomparably touched by the harmony of its breath. 
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we are happy to print three new 
poems of Mr. Moffitt. His volumes, 
THIS NARROW WORLD will be 
published this Fall by Dodd, Mead. 


John Moffitt 


APOSTROPHE TO A 


PATR OF PARK 
SYCAMORES 


You sycamores, 

Brass-yellow in clear morning sun, 
Out of fresh snow 

Against blue light upflung, 

Your pulsing limbs 

Veining the cloudy brass-bright glow 
They blaze through frozen air 


Like lifted candelabra stems— 


I thought I’d known of you 
Everything that there was to know, 
When, catching you so, unawares, 

I stumbled on the uncaught fact 
That monumental trees, 

Like women, saints, and algebraic 
Formulas, 

Branch infinite possibilities. 
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JOHN MOFFITT 


DAY’S END BY THE GULE 


This narrow world of gulls 

And lightfoot sandpipers 

Between the waters and the land, 
This timelost, spare 

Stretch of weed-strewn sand, 
Littered with small shells 

And starfish and crab skeletons, 
Pearl-shimmered with day’s end, 
This ancient sameness, spells 
—Across the gentle plunge and wash 
The short waves make, across 

The gray-blue of the sky— 

Far more to me, as standing here 

I pause to let its presence flood 
These bayous of clear sense, 

Than if I stood 

On a peninsula apart, 

Of mine, electing wit 

To pluck from the lulled scene 

A telling picture of the erratic 
Shoreline of our fate, 

And saw in the hunched shapes of gulls 
With eyes of querulous old men 
That line the widening shore, 

In the pink whorls and brittle 

Husks of once live things 

Picked bare by hungry beaks, 

In the alert sandpiper bands, 

Hints of our shoreward moods and aims : 


Yes, speaks to me more, 
Like timelost myths or visionary dreams, 
The less I strain to understand. 
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FRAGMENTS 


Bedded in sand, a battered 
Conceh-shell on the beach— 

Its tapered core, laid bare, 
Expertly hinting of 

The perfect spiral’s reach— 
Tells vastly more than the whole 
Shapely conch-shell could. 


Grandly austere, Beauvais 
Cathedral’s sheer-walled choir— 
Its nave unbuilt but in 
Imagination’s dream, 

Its tower long since betrayed 
By its own crushing mass— 
Builds better than laid stone. 


So faith’s bold, staggering 

Design of Deity— 

Its scheme of Word made flesh, 

Of threefold Essence joined 

In one, but roughly drawn— 
Speaks volumes more than Heaven’s 
Own unveiled presence would. 


May we, then, safely guess 
That—with most shapes besides 
Faiths, ruins and sprung shells— 
Brave fragments yield more scope 
For the extravagant leap 

Of men’s persuadedness 

Than palpable, plain wholes? 
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URSULE MOLINARO 


Ursule Molinaro’s story EXTORTION 
appeared in Chelsea No. 1. Her 
plays and stories have been printed 
in a number of periodicals. Most 
recently, she has had stories in the 
PROVINCETOWN QUARTER and 
NOONDAY No 1. 


A VERY YOUNG TURTLE 
(From: MIRRORS FOR SMALL BEASTS) 


Deep in the sand-womb, egg 
entombed beneath egg, the 
knowledge of water sealed 

in each, is it the first- 

dropped who first outgrows his 
shell? Who first shovels through 
layers of brothers still 
unhatched? Whose mouth fills with 
sand, digging a tunnel 

to the light? Whose tail trails 
the first track to the beach? 
Whose shield shines like seaweed ? 
Is it the first-dropped who 


is first to meet the sea? 
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BY 
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Synopsis oF Part I WHICH APPEARED IN CHELSEA Review No. 1 


GEORGE Huber and Walter Sloan have been law partners for 
twenty years. George, a rich dilettante, has, at least from Walt’s 
point of view, been interested in almost everything but the law. 
As the story opens, George has entered a new phase. He claims 
to have had a religious experience which forces him to end the 
partnership. In a sense Walt has desired the dissolution of 
the partnership for a long time, but when it comes about, he is 
surprised to discover that he is not at all pleased. 


One other person is disconcerted by George’s latest enthu- 
siasm, and this is his wife, Isobel. She comes to see Walt at his 
apartment, begging him to persuade George to return to the law. 
Walt has never cared much for Isobel, but her visit gives him a 
new view of her. The wife he believed to be a mere echo of her 
husband suddenly reveals an independent, disapproving per- 
sonality. 


Isobel tells Walt that George’s experience has been inspired 
by a Countess von Emsdorf, an odd little woman who lives close 
to the Hubers on Long Island. She is a devotee of the Absolute. 
Walt spends a Sunday ai the Hubers’ to investigate further. 
He meets the Countess who, he realizes, is an extraordinarily re- 
sourceful enemy. Despite his great distaste for her views, he 
finds himself half-believing the philosophy she enunciates. The 
Absolute she suggests gives meaning to life, and Walt, who is 
disoriented and bitter, completely alone in the world, is cap- 
tivated by the notion of escaping his feeling of futility. 
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But as soon as he goes back to New York, his skepticism 
returns. He begins his lonely life once more, which suddenly 
becomes even more lonely when he learns that Emily, his not 
very handsome mistress, whom he treats rather shabbily ts en- 
gaged to be married. Walt has always regarded Emily’s posi- 
tion as hopeless. He is somewhat put out by her sudden good 
fortune and has to overcome a feeling of irritation before he 
can bring himself to telephone congratulations. Emily invites 
him to cocktails with her future husband. After Walt leaves 
them, he runs into the Countess who takes him off to the opening 
of an art show. 


PART TWO 


XVIII 


ISOBEL! Who would have thought that she would be there? 
Why should she be there? True, the artist, it turns out, is not 
only a friend of the Countess but of George as well, but that did 
not make her entrance onto the scene a necessity. It has only 
been on very rare instances that Isobel has come to the city 
for something of that sort, 

No sooner had I entered the room than I caught sight of 
her red hair. It dimmed the pictures for me. Isobel! And 
dressed like a courtesan. I could see that some sort of excite- 
ment had seized her. The intensity I had observed the night 
she had come to my apartment had been awakened once more. 
But now it was even more electric. 

The Countess paused on her way into the room to look ques- 
tioningly at me. She realized that I had had some kind of a 
shock. 
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She followed my eyes to where Isobel was to be seen in 
coquettish elegance offering herself to a gray-haired man. I 
speak, of course, figuratively. I have no idea of what they were 
saying. But what was being said was less important than the 
posture of the respective bodies leaning toward each other. This 
was coneupiscence. It was lust, smoldering as I had seen it too 
many times. The world’s business was being done, but done 
without heart. What had happened to Belle? 

‘*Hello Walt. Hello Lilly.”’ She had caught sight of us, 
and waved casually as if it were not at all extraordinary that 
we should have chanced upon each other in that gallery. 

But she made no effort to join us. Apparently she was too 
enthralled with her gentleman to give up the suave dance that 
she was enacting for his benefit. 

And, despite myself, the dance had its effect upon me. What 
kind of a man am I? Why must I lust for my friend’s wife 
and for the most implausible reasons? I feel that I must be in 
love with evil. Only the sick and the depraved arouse me, The 
healthy are distant from me. Only whores elicit what in my 
ease is the closest thing I can come to love. I abhor myself. 
I abhor these feelings, Nevertheless, they are there. Yet I shall 
not allow them to drag me to Isobel. She must accomplish her 
destruction without my aid. 

There will surely be others who will accommodate her, Has 
this been what she wanted? It seems unbelievable. But I know 
now that anything is possible. 


XIX 


I was aware that she was punishing me, that she knew that 
I was both shocked and excited by her presence in the gallery. 
I could sense this through the casual remoteness with which she 
treated me. I have been through this before. Twenty-five years 
of women have made me conversant with the standard gambits. 

But her performance was not only directed toward me. She 
was not at all displeased that the Countess was also watching. 
Somehow or other her hand became entangled with the hand 
of her admirer. They were saying goodbye. No, surely it was 
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only au revoir. This was a first physical contact caressingly 
promising more exciting things to come. 

Where was George? Did he know that his wife was on the 
loose or was he too involved with the Absolute to be concerned 
with its finite manifestations? I kept glancing nervously at 
Lilly, but I could not penetrate the mask she had put on. She 
appeared quite content to have Isobel there. At least she was 
unwilling to have her perusal of the pictures interrupted, 

She started methodically at the beginning with me in tow. 
Now and again, she consulted her catalogue and clucked her 
tongue. It was an arcane language I could not quite make out, 
but presumably it had deep critical import. 

“Tnteresting,’’ she said and she shook her head. The affirm. 
ative word and the negative gesture confused me further. Just 
how did she feel about what she was seeing? 

I contented myself with agreeing. Here was a situation 
where a brief “‘yes’’ could disturb no one. 

“But too many,’’ she went on. “He paints too quickly.’’ 

I was the soul of concurrence. I let her speak for both 
of us. Candidly it was a matter of indifference to me. I was 
only conscious of Isobel. How could these swirls of black and 
white compete with her living presence? Mysterious though 
they were, they did not have her mystery. The enigma of her 
eyes went beyond their conception. She was the world, and 
they were merely an artist’s view of the world, narrowed by his 

vision. I could scarcely look at them. They bored me. 

And then suddenly Isobel was with us. Her gray-haired 
friend had left the gallery. 

“Well, what do you think of them?” she asked. She was 
referring to the paintings. 

‘*TInteresting,’’ I said, echoing the Countess. 

“Yes, they are interesting,” she agreed. ‘Don’t you like 
his use of impasto?’’ 

The Countess grunted and I grunted also. I had come to 
the conclusion that I was not the only one who was bored by 
these paintings, 

But not a word about George, no explanation of why she 
had decided to desert Long Island and visit this show. The 


antennae quivered and the lips smiled. This was Circe’s den | 
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and I was one of Ciree’s minions. Circe and Lilith—bad mytho- 
logy, and really only two aspects of the same deity. But there 
they were, the old and the young, the eternal feminine reaching 
for my soul. I was in bondage to both of them. 

And then, somehow or other, we became involved with 
others. One of those interminable discussions about Art began. 
A thin, rail-like woman of sixty named Mrs, Chris affirmed her 
passion for the Bauhaus, while a Mr. Gerber kept promoting 
the value of prisms. “Do you realize what it means,’’ he reite- 
rated in a shrill voice, ‘‘having this new form to build with?’’ 

I was not sure what it meant but his religious fervor irri- 
tated me. The Bauhaus and African primitivism and prisms! 
Skimpy faiths I thought. I had experienced nothing similar 
since I had been a philatelist at the age of twelve. Suddenly it 
occurred to me, why not again? With my present resources I 
eould have a truly exciting collection. 

The idea was such palpable nonsense I could not take it 
seriously. But it did allow me a moment of perverseness. I had 
to talk about stamps. I was not so much mocking the others as 
myself. The Countess listened but none of the others did. I 
could see that Mrs. Chris was seeking some excuse to break 
away. I had listened to her discourse on the Bauhaus, but she 
was unwilling to spend her time on American commemoratives. 

“You will notice,’’ I said, “how much more artistry there is 
now in the American stamp. I think Mrs. Chris is correct when 
she says that Art is permeating our whole life, although I am 
doubtful that the Bauhaus has as yet influenced our issues. But 
one thing is certain, we are no longer satisfied with the head 
of Lincoln or Washington. We are coming of age, and we want 
some beatiful natural scene or some great historic event upon 
our stamps.”’ 

It was tit for tat. It was childish. And what did I acecom- 
plish? Only the Countess smiled. 


XX 


That smile did not last long. It died on her lips and a 
strange frozen look came over her face. There had to be a 
reason for this and I looked around to see what it was. I did 
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not have to search long. There in the doorway stood George. 

Until that moment I had not been certain how the Countess 
regarded what was going on. The expression on her face clari- 
fied things for me. It told me that she did not believe that 
Isobel’s being there was something that George had known about ; 
or if he had known about it, it was not something of whieh he 
approved. The Countess had not expected his entrance. She 
was fearful of what the consequences would be. 

I realize now that what I should have done was leave the 
gallery as soon as I discovered Isobel was there. I could have 
remembered an important appointment. Any subterfuge would 
have served. My instinct had told me there would be trouble. 
Why, then, did I have to hang around waiting for it to eome? 

It had all been so obvious. Had I not seen this precise 
situation a hundred times before? If there was any novelty in 
it, it was due to the unusual aberration of George. This was 
the first instance which had come to my attention in which the 
godhead had been involved in the standard marital crack-up. 

But even here the godhead was represented by a human 
legate, having materialized in the form of the Countess, and so 
it was possible to convert the situation into the customary tri- 
angle. 

No, it had gone beyond that; it already had become a quad- 
rangle. Instance: the amorous gentleman with gray hair who, 
we could assume, would sooner or later reappear in one guise or 
another. 

Yes, undoubtedly I should have left, and unquestionably I 
did not. Merely on the grounds of sheer prudence I am appalled 
at myself, 

Of course, retreat was impossible once George had entered. 
I stood there feeling guilty. 

‘*Hello, George,” I said. 

He was dressed in a gray suit with a thin blue pin-stripe. 
His hair was immaculately brushed. He looked as handsome 
asever. Perhaps after all the Countess had misgauged the situa- 
tion. Possibly he and Isobel were meeting by arrangement. 
They would have dinner together and then go off to the theatre. 
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and I was one of Ciree’s minions. Ciree and Lilith—bad mytho- 
logy, and really only two aspects of the same deity. But there 
they were, the old and the young, the eternal feminine reaching 
for my soul. I was in bondage to both of them. 

And then, somehow or other, we became involved with 
others. One of those interminable discussions about Art began. 
A thin, rail-like woman of sixty named Mrs, Chris affirmed her 
passion for the Bauhaus, while a Mr. Gerber kept promoting 
the value of prisms. “Do you realize what it means,’’ he reite- 
rated in a shrill voice, ‘‘having this new form to build with?’ 

I was not sure what it meant but his religious fervor irri- 
tated me. The Bauhaus and African primitivism and prisms! 
Skimpy faiths I thought. I had experienced nothing similar 
since I had been a philatelist at the age of twelve. Suddenly it 
oeeurred to me, why not again? With my present resources I 
eould have a truly exciting collection. 

The idea was such palpable nonsense I could not take it 
seriously. But it did allow me a moment of perverseness. I had 
to talk about stamps. I was not so much mocking the others as 
myself. The Countess listened but none of the others did. I 
could see that Mrs. Chris was seeking some excuse to break 
away. I had listened to her discourse on the Bauhaus, but she 
was unwilling to spend her time on American commemoratives. 

“You will notice,’’ I said, ‘how much more artistry there is 
now in the American stamp. I think Mrs. Chris is correct when 
she says that Art is permeating our whole life, although I am 
doubtful that the Bauhaus has as yet influenced our issues. But 
one thing is certain, we are no longer satisfied with the head 
of Lincoln or Washington. We are coming of age, and we want 
some beatiful natural scene or some great historic event upon 
our stamps.”’ 

It was tit for tat. It was childish. And what did I accom- 
plish? Only the Countess smiled. 


XX 


That smile did not last long. It died on her lips and a 
strange frozen look came over her face. There had to be a 
reason for this and I looked around to see what it was. I did 
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not have to search long. There in the doorway stood George. 


Until that moment I had not been certain how the Countess 
regarded what was going on. The expression on her face clari- 
fied things for me. It told me that she did not believe that 
Isobel’s being there was something that George had known about ; 
or if he had known about it, it was not something of which he 
approved. The Countess had not expected his entrance. She 
was fearful of what the consequences would be. 

I realize now that what I should have done was leave the 
gallery as soon as I discovered Isobel was there. I could have 
remembered an important appointment. Any subterfuge would 
have served. My instinct had told me there would be trouble. 
Why, then, did I have to hang around waiting for it to come? 

It had all been so obvious. Had I not seen this precise 
situation a hundred times before? If there was any novelty in 
it, it was due to the unusual aberration of George. This was 
the first instance which had come to my attention in which the 
godhead had been involved in the standard marital crack-up. 

But even here the godhead was represented by a human 
legate, having materialized in the form of the Countess, and so 
it was possible to convert the situation into the customary tri- 
angle. 

No, it had gone beyond that; it already had become a quad- 
rangle. Instance: the amorous gentleman with gray hair who, 
we could assume, would sooner or later reappear in one guise or 
another. 

Yes, undoubtedly I should have left, and unquestionably I 
did not. Merely on the grounds of sheer prudence I am appalled 
at myself, 

Of course, retreat was impossible once George had entered. 
I stood there feeling guilty. 

‘*Hello, George,” I said. 


He was dressed in a gray suit with a thin blue pin-stripe. 
His hair was immaculately brushed. He looked as handsome 
as ever. Perhaps after all the Countess had misgauged the situa- 
tion. Possibly he and Isobel were meeting by arrangement. 
They would have dinner together and then go off to the theatre. 
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But a glance at her face told me that that was not likely. 
Her lips were pushed pugnaciously forward. She, too, was ex- 
pecting conflict. 

George remained the baronial gentleman. Though he seem- 
ed somewhat distracted as he went through the rituals, he did 
get through them. It was only when all the amenities had been 
completed that he turned to Isobel and asked, ‘“‘Could I speak 
to you alone?’’ Never have I marvelled so at his self-control. 

They retired to a corner of the gallery and I could not hear 
what was being said. But I knew they were arguing. George 
was on the verge of losing his temper. He kept motioning with 
his hands, emphasizing points that he seemed to regard as irre- 
futable. How like a small child she seemed, despite her adult 
get-up, rage and resentment in her eyes, tears on the point of 
welling. How like a rebellious girl, suddenly turning away from 
him and striding back toward us. 

“Take me to dinner, Walt,” she said. “Please take me to 
dinner.”’ 

I was astonished. It was not a request that I had expected. 

I could see that George was astonished also. He looked as 
if he were on the point of collapsing. 

And then he turned and strode from the gallery. The 
Countess followed. Why could she not have stayed? We were 
to have dinner together. I was left alone with Isobel and sud- 
denly she burst into tears. What else could I do but take her 
to dinner? 


XXI 


In the days of my youth, in my gallant years, such an 
episode would have pleased me: a handsome girl requesting me 
to take her to dinner. It would not have bothered me that I 
was becoming involved in marital difficulties, with the divorce 
courts a distinct possibility. That, if anything, would have 
added spice to the experience. But now, though my lust con- 
tinues, I have grown more cautious. I have seen enough women 
naked by lamplight to know that such encounters are inter- 
changeable, and that there is scarcely one worth the conflict 
and effort, 
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As I conducted Isobel to a taxi, I felt only alarm and regret 
George would not forgive me for this. True, I had done no- 
thing, but I would not be forgiven. 

Isobel had, by this time, conquered her tears and onee more 
simulated the character she had chosen. She was ready for a 
night of it, and it was obvious that my wishes were a matter 
of indifference to her. 

‘“‘What about Harlem?” she asked. 

“Harlem,’’ I answered. “It’s much too early for Harlem.’’ 

My idea had been rather the dining room at Grand Central, 
Very brightly lit and very public! 

‘*Well, where do you suggest?’’ she countered. “Where do 
you take your women?”’ 

Where did I take my women? There was a small place 
down in the Village where we were very definitely not going. 
In faet, any place I would have taken anything of interest to 
me seemed singularly inappropriate at the moment. Isobel 
would have to be a femme fatale with someone else. I had in 
mind shipping her off on the train after a quick dinner. 

Finally, I came up with the name of a restaurant where I 
sometimes take clients. It is definitely no place for a rendez- 
vous, rather the sort of eating establishment that middle-aged 
Mid-westerners regard as exactly right for themselves and their 
families. 

“Coneord’s,” she said. ‘Oh my Lord, George has been 
overrating you. I thought you were some kind of a rake.’’ 

I eould not help feel that I had tarnished my reputation, 
and at last we hit on a compromise. We would go to the Wal- 
dorf. Various kinds of business might be negotiated there. It 
left the meaning of this dinner essentially neutral. 


XXII 


Neutrality was not on her mind. I found her intentions 
completely unambiguous. Once more with her coat off, her 
dress a strident gold, she continued where she had left off at 
the gallery. 
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Not one thing could she accomplish by herself. A cigarette! 
Her face moved toward me with the white object I was to light. 
I breathed Paris. The menu! She wished me to read, and 
listened mesmerized as I went down the list of entrees. What 
drink would she have? She would let me decide. But when 
I chose sherry she overruled me. George, I could see, had done 
his work well. I am associated in her mind with all the pro- 
fligate lovers. 

Yet, oddly enough, I was not aroused. My earlier lust did 
not return tome. Mine had become the cold professional eyes of 
the lawyer. No, not quite. I looked at her and thought what 
a fool George was. She could be really beautiful. In love, she 
would be transformed. But she has not felt love. 1 was watch- 
ing a schoolgirl’s search for passion. 

‘‘Well, aren’t we going to dance?’’ she asked after a few 
cocktails, 

Twice we circumnavigated the floor and then she whispered 
something that shocked me. I let her hand go and pushed her 
back in amazement. 

It was not the reaction she had expected. She looked at 
me startled. 

All about me were bodies turning and twisting. I wanted 
to return to our table, but she insisted on finishing out the set. 

Soup was on the table when we returned. 1 took a few 
mouthfuls and then again brought up the subject she had men- 
tioned. 

“Oh, it’s simple enough,” she explained. ‘We have decided 
to have a marriage in name only. I mean nothing to George and 
he means nothing to me. He has his work and £ interfere with 
it. But for the sake of Roberta we will continue to live together.” 

She said it so blandly, so callously, that I was forced to 
believe she thought it a feasible way of living. 

“Oh, Belle,’’ I said, ‘‘ Belle.” 

“What are you so shocked about? It isn’t the first time 
there has been such an arrangement.’’ 

“Belle,” I went on, ‘‘you forget I’m a lawyer. I’ve seen 
how these things work out.’’ 

‘‘What do you want me to do, then, get a divorce?” 

**No, no.’’ I was equally firm there, 
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‘‘Well, frankly then, I don’t see any solution.”’ 
I didn’t either, nor do I now. Yet her proposals alarmed 
me. Why do I think that she and George will work out their 
difficulties? I have seen enough instances where the difficulties 
eould not be worked out. Is this not just another of those 
numberless eases? A bad marriage. No, I am not yet willing 
to give up hope. 

I continue to hope, although the evidence tends to support 
Isobel’s view. I do not consider the remarks she made impugn- 
ing his manhood. These I assume to be only manifestations of 
her resentment. He does not arouse her. She does not like 
to be in bed with him, Alas, only the table talk of the twentieth 
eentury. But his relationship to his work, and, through his 
work, to the Countess, that is something else again. 


XXIII 


It is absurd, utterly absurd, which merely means that it is 
consistent with all that has been going on. George has an ex- 
perience ; George gives up the law; and now George has turned 
theologian. No longer are his views on religion merely vocal. 
According to Isobel, he has actually begun to write a book. 

Let us assume that he has enough concentration to compile 
the manuscript, which I doubt; who, when it is finished, will 
read it? I realize that every year the publishing houses of this 
country unload onto the public thousands of volumes which 
ought not to have any readers, and yet somehow secure them. 
Nevertheless, a study by George of the workings of deity in the 
cosmos, would seem to be the most unsaleable of all commodities. 
Well, then he will publish it himself. And he will distribute 
it himself. The upshot of it will be that he and the Countess 
will read it together. 

Granting, of course, its completion! This still seems to me 
the most improbable of the possibilities. And yet, from what 
Isobel tells me, he appears to be putting more energy into this 
enterprise than into anything he has ever attempted before. Each 
morning he rises early and goés to his study. For the rest of 
the day he is not seen, his lunch being brought to him on a tray, 
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and he merely opening the door long enough to transport it in 
himself. I must admit that this conduct is very un-George-like. 
Isobel admits it too, but it is no change of which she approves. 
Quite candidly, she prefers the old, unindustrious George, Work 
during the day, and the Countess in the evening. For all in- 
tents and purposes, she never sees her husband. 

Hence the arrangement. Her complaints have made him 
admit the injustice of the situation. <A night or two ago, they 
talked the whole thing out rationally. From her description, it 
must have been a horrendous conversation. George was appar- 
ently in one of his lofty, complaisant moods. He did not want 
to injure Isobel. Her desire was his. But certain things had 
happened to him, and had to be faced. She might doubt his 
sincerity, but he knew he had had an experience, and the experi- 
ence had radically altered his life. None of this had been willed 
by him; it had been out of his hands. As he had said, he wanted 
a solution that would be correct for her, but certain things were 
no longer possible for him. For example, he could no longer be 
a husband to her in the usual sense. It was not that he thought 
less of her; if anything, he had her interests more at heart than 
ever. But a certain type of carnality had become abhorrent to 
him. Mind you, he was not asking her to share his opinions. 
One could only believe as one could; he knew that very well. 
So far as he was concerned he gave her her freedom. “In any 
sense that you wish,” he had said. ‘And, what is more, to the 
degree that you wish.’’ 

When she had not answered, he had made his proposal. 
They would continue to live together, but there would be those 
few alterations in their relationship required by his new attitude. 

As she spoke, I could not help wonder if the man had gone 
mad. What kind of ludicrous asceticism was this? Why had 
it become necessary for him? 

I took her hand in mine, 

“Belle,’’ I said, “it’s frightful.” I had to feel sympathy for 
her. Her only error had been to countenance this outrageous 
arrangement. 

And yet it is no arrangement by which he can live either. 
That afternoon had proved his insincerity. The atmosphere of 
the house had been too much for her, and she had come upon 
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the invitation to Vance Wilson’s opening. She had gone to 
George’s study to announce that she had thought his proposi- 
tion over and it was agreeable to her. He would not object, she 
assumed, if this was her first night out. She would arrange for 
a baby-sitter, and then intended to go into the city to Vance’s 
opening, 

‘*Possibly I won’t come home at all tonight,” she had said. 
“That doesn’t matter to you, does it?” 

“No, no,’’ he had answered, his hands on the keyboard of 
the typewriter, ready to begin writing as soon as she had said her 
final word. And, sure enough, the moment she turned to leave, 
the keys began to click, recording those significant thoughts 
about the universe which were more important to him than either 
his wife or child. 

Or so she had thought. But, evidently, it was not quite so. 
Not too many minutes after she had left, he must have stopped 
typing. Some idea, less sublime than those he was planning to 
give to the public, must have inhibited inspiration. Two hours 
later, he had entered the gallery. 

Once more he had felt clarification was necessary. He was 
not attempting to alter the agreement, but he did want to point 
out that certain practical matters had to be taken into considera- 
tion. He still felt strongly about Roberta, and he was sure 
that she did too. Because of the child, it was obviously unwise 
for her to make a public display of herself. Staying out all 
night was carrying things a little too far. He suggested they 
join the Countess and me for dinner, and then go home together. 
It was obvious that he had not made the arrangement in good 
faith. He had not expected her to take him at his word. 


XXIV 


She has not returned home. She, at least, plans to live up 
to the agreement. It seems to her now that this is what she 
really wants. 

And possibly it is. It would be ludicrous if he got more 
than he bargained for. Again the gray-haired man comes into 
my mind. 
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But I know that she did not go to him tonight. I left her 
at one o’clock in the morning at the apartment of a girl friend. 
Perhaps they will talk until morning, 

It is too bad, too bad. But I have promised myself that I 
will not think of it further. It is an unfortunate business, and 
one that becomes increasingly dangerous. It is too much of a 
strain for me. Somehow or other the responsibility falls on my 
shoulders, where it most certainly does not belong. 

For example, I had only been in my apartment a few min- 
utes after leaving her, when the telephone rang. It was the 
Countess calling from Long Island, 

“T want to apologize for walking out on you,”’ she said, “‘but 
you understand, don’t you?” 


“No,” I said, “I don’t understand.”’ 


‘*T know you’ve had a difficult time with Isobel, but, believe 
me, I’ve had an equally difficult time with George.”’ 


Her voice had such an unctuous sound that it enraged me. 

“I’m sorry you’ve had a bad evening,” I said, “but it was 
somewhat a matter of choice with you. With me, it was not. 
How could you have left me with that girl at such a critical 
moment?” 

Now her voice became soft and pleading. 

‘George needs you,’ she said. 

“Yes,” I answered, “but I don’t need George.’’ 

“You'll feel differently about this tomorrow, Walt.’’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ I said, and hung up. 

I will most certainly not feel differently about it. I know 
how I shall feel. I have come to my conclusion. A night’s sleep 
will not alter that. Why should it? Of what benefit is all this 
turmoil to me? I am sorry for Isobel. I wish her the best of 


everything. But I can do nothing for her. Alas, I am not a 
witch doctor. 


What I yearn for is peace. I have the Bible open before 
me to the Psalms. There are so many promises here that are 
never fulfilled. I will have to take a sleeping pill. Fortunately 
I have some in the house. I hope I do not dream. : 
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xXXV 


There have been no dreams. Last night there was only 
silence, a silence that surpasses the understanding. Well, at any 
rate, swallows it! But then morning came, as it always does. 1 
awoke and my problems came rushing in on me. All day I have 
thought of nothing else. As I went about my work, George and 
Isobel and the Countess would not leave my mind. Despite my 
wish to be extricated from what has been going on, I wanted 
them to call. Each time the telephone rang, I tingled in anti- 
cipation. 

Finally, at four o'clock I had had enough of pretending to 
be busy at things that were not getting accomplished. I took 
my coat and hat and walked into the city. 

I ended up wasting the evening in an unbelievable manner. 
From the newspaper I learned that there was to be a track meet 
at the Garden, and off I went. It is a long, long time since I 
have watched people racing with each other. I sat in the stands 
and an enormous boredom swept over me. What difference did 
it make to me which of these could run faster?Yet all about me 
were young and middle-aged men and women to whom these 
events were of vital concern. 

The lithe, handsome bodies whirled around the track, and I 
yawned. Records and near-records were posted for the events, 
and, as they were announced, I studied the slowly moving min- 
ute-hand on my watch. How long should I sit there enduring 
this nonsense? An hour and fifteen minutes after I had entered, 
I left. The screams of the ever-cheering audience still rang in 
my ears. Never had life seemed so implausible to me, such a 
waste of time. 

It was still early and so I sat in a bar. Next to me was a 
woman of about my own age, also drinking alone. We began to 
converse. I listened to her, and it might have been Emily, the 
old Emily, the erotic drifter with whom I had spent so many 
intolerable moments. We might have gone home together, but 
I decided against it. Yes, I will have to find a substitute for 
what I have lost, but I am not ready to begin something that is 
absolutely indistinguishable from what was so unsatisfactory in 
the past. I looked at her thickening torso, the bleak, unhappy 
eyes, and I could not bear the thought of further contact, 
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“Well, I guess I’d better be getting home,” I said, and the 
woman smiled at me. I thought I noted regret in the smile. 
She had expected a more exciting finale. But, perhaps, I am 
wrong. She may have been as relieved as I. The sorrow I 
seemed to detect in her smile may only have been a manifestation 
of courtesy. After all, she must have known too that nothing 
satisfactory could come out of our meeting. Nothing! When 
I reached home, I repeated my prescription of the night before ; 
I took a sleeping pill. 


XXVI 


Every time I think I have reached the ultimate in George’s 
misbehavior, I am introduced to even more barbaric insensitivi- 
ties, with which, as usual, I am unable to contend. This morn- 
ing was the supreme example. I most certainly can not live in 
the situation he proposes. 

He is back again, once more, in the office. No, not contrite, 
anxious to reinstate the partnership. I do not know how I would 
feel if that were the case, 

But this is effrontery. Nor does it help me to have him 
admit it. Tomorrow I must tell him to get out. I must have the 
strength to cancel out today’s weakness. 

I have at least this excuse for my confusion : his return was 
totally unexpected. I arrived at work with not even the slightest 
thought of George in my mind. It seemed to me that it was 
about to be a good morning. I was pleased with the thought 
of the routine awaiting me. 

As I went through my mail, I still did not know. As yet 
no one had told me. There had not been one word from the 
receptionist. All she had given me was the usual, ‘Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Sloan.’’ And that was all my secretary, Miss Jordan, 
had to say at first. 

It was only as Miss Jordan moved slowly toward my desk 
that I realized there was something wrong. One of my eases 
had been decided against me! But surely that was not quite 
such a tragic matter. I looked quizzically at her worried face. 
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I don’t doubt that she knows exactly how I feel about 
George. I have never discussed him with her, but she is a 
bright young woman, and having been with us for three years, 
cannot have missed comprehending exactly what went on in the 
office. For example, when George left, she said nothing about 
it. There were no condolences. She knows when it is wise 
to keep one’s mouth closed. 

At last, almost upon me, she spoke in a whisper. 

“Mr. Huber’s here. He’s in his old office.’’ 

She had realized that this announcement would startle me, 
and it did. I rose abruptly from my chair, 

“George? What does he want? Is he all right?’’ 

She set my mind at rest in respect to the last point. 

“Oh yes, he seems quite fine,’’ she said. ‘‘He must have 
come in about ten minutes ago, and he went straight to his old 
office. He's been sitting there reading the newspaper ever 
sinee.”’ 

George’s voice suddenly reached me from across the tran- 
som. 

“Ts that you, Walt?’ 

‘Yes, George.’’ All the years that we had spent together 
eame flooding back. He had returned. Perhaps he had never 
really left. Perhaps I had merely dreamed his going. 

“Are you doing anything important?” 

No, George.”’ 

“T wonder if you could drop in for a second.” 

So like George this command to come to his office, as though 
his legs were not strong enough to bear him to mine! 

“T’ll be right back,” I said to Miss Jordan. “No decisions 
came down today, did they?’’ 

*‘No, nothing.”’ 

“We should be getting something on Harris against Harris 
shortly.”’ 

“Yes,’’ she answered. 

I thought I noted a look of commiseration in her eyes. Yes. 
she understands what a travail George can be. She, too, was 
wondering what his re-entrance onto the scene portended, 
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“Well, I guess I’d better be getting home,” I said, and the 
woman smiled at me. I thought I noted regret in the smile. 
She had expected a more exciting finale. But, perhaps, I am 
wrong. She may have been as relieved as I. The sorrow I 
seemed to detect in her smile may only have been a manifestation 
of courtesy. After all, she must have known too that nothing 
satisfactory could come out of our meeting. Nothing! When 
I reached home, I repeated my prescription of the night before ; 
I took a sleeping pill. 


XXVI 


Every time I think I have reached the ultimate in George’s 
misbehavior, I am introduced to even more barbaric insensitivi- 
ties, with which, as usual, I am unable to contend. This morn- 
ing was the supreme example. I most certainly can not live in 
the situation he proposes. 

He is back again, once more, in the office. No, not contrite, 
anxious to reinstate the partnership. I do not know how I would 
feel if that were the case, 

But this is effrontery. Nor does it help me to have him 
admit it. Tomorrow I must tell him to get out. I must have the 
strength to cancel out today’s weakness. 

I have at least this excuse for my confusion : his return was 
totally unexpected. I arrived at work with not even the slightest 
thought of George in my mind. It seemed to me that it was 
about to be a good morning. I was pleased with the thought 
of the routine awaiting me. 

As I went through my mail, I still did not know. As yet 
no one had told me. There had not been one word from the 
receptionist. All she had given me was the usual, “Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Sloan.’’ And that was all my secretary, Miss Jordan, 
had to say at first. 

It was only as Miss Jordan moved slowly toward my desk 
that I realized there was something wrong. One of my cases 
had been decided against me! But surely that was not quite 
such a tragic matter. I looked quizzically at her worried face. 
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I don’t doubt that she knows exactly how I feel about 
George. I have never discussed him with her, but she is a 
bright young woman, and having been with us for three years, 
cannot have missed comprehending exactly what went on in the 
office. For example, when George left, she said nothing about 
it. There were no condolences. She knows when it is wise 
to keep one’s mouth closed. 

At last, almost upon me, she spoke in a whisper. 

“Mr. Huber’s here. He’s in his old office.’’ 

She had realized that this announcement would startle me, 
and it did. I rose abruptly from my chair, 

“George? What does he want? Is he all right?’’ 

She set my mind at rest in respect to the last point. 

“Oh yes, he seems quite fine,’’ she said. “‘He must have 
come in about ten minutes ago, and he went straight to his old 
office. He’s been sitting there reading the newspaper ever 
sinee.”’ 

George’s voice suddenly reached me from across the tran- 
som. 

“Ts that you, Walt?” 

“Yes, George.’’ All the years that we had spent together 
came flooding back. He had returned. Perhaps he had never 
really left. Perhaps I had merely dreamed his going, 

“Are you doing anything important?” 

No, George.”’ 

“J wonder if you could drop in for a second.” 

So like George this command to come to his office, as though 
his legs were not strong enough to bear him to mine! 

“T’ll be right back,” I said to Miss Jordan. “No decisions 
came down today, did they?’ 

“No, nothing.”’ 

“We should be getting something on Harris against Harris 
shortly.”’ 

““Yes,’’ she answered. 

I thought I noted a look of commiseration in her eyes. Yes. 
she understands what a travail George can be. She, too, was 
wondering what his re-entrance onto the scene portended, 
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XXVII 


I have seen him this way so many times before, his body 
erouched over his desk, the morning newspaper spread out 
before him. His work for the day! At times, it has taken 
George three or four hours to discover all that happened in the 
world the day before. 

First he glances at the headlines to see what the foreign 
situation is, and then turns to the financial page. Fifteen or 
twenty minutes will be spent checking the rise and fall of stocks. 
After that comes the sport page. No matter what the season is, 
there is always something of interest. What are the Yankees 
doing? Will the Rangers make the play-offs? What are the 
odds on Notre Dame beating Oklahoma? 

It used to annoy me when we were partners. I would see 
him cramming this useless information into his head as I went 
about my daily business. Why, I would ask myself, was read- 
ing the morning newspaper so important to him? I never dis- 
covered. Nor do I know yet. But, at any rate, I have learned 
that his habits have not changed. Religion has not cancelled 
this occupation from the agenda. I can assume that he is still 
up to date on all significant statistics. 

This morning he had progressed no further than the stocks. 
For an instant, despite my entrance, his eyes continued to sur- 
vey the columns of figures, and then, becoming conscious of my 
presence, he removed his gaze from the paper, and fixed his 
eyes upon me. 

“Sit down, Walt,’’ he said with an aristocratic wave of the 
hand. “You’re surprised to see me here, I’m sure. There’s a 
great deal I want to talk to you about.” He used the same 
purring voice I had heard so often, the charming, resonant voice 
within which are such depths of bewitchment. George wanted 
something. But what precisely did I have to offer him? 

To tell the truth, I found myself speechless. I could not 
think quite what I ought to say in greeting. And so I stayed 
secure in my silence—waiting, waiting—and then the blow fell. 

But is was no blow I had expected. It was, if anything, the 
very last thing I had believed he would refer to, 
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“First of all,” he said, and he stared off into the middle 
distance, “I want to apologize for the other evening.” 

The very word ‘‘apology” had a strange sound on George’s 
lips. I could not make out the purpose of such a concession. 

“ Apologize?’ I said. ‘But there’s nothing for you to 
apologize for.’’ 

“Oh, yes, there is.’”” He was very definite about it. “I 
broke my word to Belle. I wasn’t man enough to accept the 
terms of my own conditions.” 

This was true, no doubt. But still I couldn’t see how it 
concerned me. 

He went on to explain further and as he did so, he smiled. 
It was a curious smile, one that I suspected was intended to 
denote sympathy and friendship. And yet there was something 
fang-like about it, as though it were quite well aware of its own 
insincerity. Its owner, despite his professions to the contrary, 
could not entirely hide his feelings of hostility. He was play- 
ing a part and so was I. I listened to the sonorous voice attempt- 
ing to sound convincing. 

“T want you to know that I don’t care what happened 
between you and Isobel the other night. It’s none of my busi- 
ness.’ 

That far I let him proceed, and then I had to break in. 

“George,’’ I said, ‘‘you are suffering from a misconception. 
Let me assure you, nothing happened.’’ 

The smile remained small and persistent, 

“T have told you it’s a matter of indifference to me.’’ 

“But not to me,” I said, my voice swelling in volume. “I 
repeat again, nothing, just nothing, happened.’’ 

It was clear that he had his opinion and it did not coincide 
with mine. 

“Tsobel has told you, I’m sure, what our relationship is, so 
any guilt you might possibly feel is completely unnecessary.’ 

“T agree,’’ I said, ‘“‘but I feel no guilt.’ And here I 
shouted. ‘Because there is no reason for me to feel guilty.’ 

But I could not remove that smile from his face. It re- 

mained despite everything—even the detailing of Isobel’s and my 
itinerary on the evening in question. Now there is no doubt 
about it; George thinks that I am having an affair with his 
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wife. He resents it, but he regards it as a test. He measures 
his spiritual awakening by the manner in which he withstands 
such adversity. He must conquer his jealousy. It must not 
evince itself again as it did in the gallery. It is a nightmare, 
a nightmare that he has concocted for himself. Yet I am afraid 
that, no matter what I do, I will not be able to establish my 
innocence. There must be times when he and I will not be 
together, times when Isobel also will not be immediately under 
his supervision, and such periods will be for him the moments 
of our assignations. How does one deal with a madman? What 
does one do? I have never acted more honorably, yet see what 
my situation is. 

Nor is that all; in fact, it is not even the major part. The 
most serious complication is that he wants his office back. 

“T realize that I must pay you rent,’’ he said. “That, of 
course, goes without saying. But I must have a place where I 
ean concentrate. The house is out for me. Inevitably for the 
moment there must be a certain amount of tension between Isobel 
and me. And, in any case, there are too many interruptions.” 

And I, fool that I am, what did I talk about? Of course, 
not the impossibility of having him in the office, but rather the 
question of whether the payment of rent was proper or not. 

I would not hear of it. 

‘“No, no’’, I said, ‘‘we’ve been partners for too many years. 
This is the very least I can do for you.”’ 

‘*A small amount,’’ he urged. “Believe me, Walt, it would 
make me feel better.’’ 

I recalled to him the years of our friendship, the many joys 
and sorrows we had shared together. I spoke of how helpful he 
had been to me in so many ways. I do not know what demon 
possessed me. I did not want him there. I do not want him 
there. Yet suddenly I was the one who was urging it. 

Possibly it was guilt. Though nothing had happened with 
Isobel, perhaps the lust I had felt had made me feel worthy 
of censure. If so, I cannot forgive myself for my sentimentality, 
He is back. I am the madman. 

At last he assented; he agreed reluctantly to my terms of 
no rent. But, of course, he would see to all the other things— 
& secretary, a messenger service, a separate line for his tele- 
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phone. What can this book be which he is writing that it re- 
quires such a vast machinery to bring it into existence? 

There was one thing more that he wanted to make clear 
to me. 

“T will not interfere with you. I will merely be here, so 
that’s one thing you don’t have to worry about, Walt. I realize 
that you have your practice to conduct, and it would be unfair 
if I encroached on your time.’’ 

And to prove his good faith he took me out to lunch, even 
though it meant my breaking an important appointment. I sat 
there while he explained the outline of what he was writing. 

“One thing I do want to tackle,’’ he said, ‘‘is the question 
of God’s personality. It seems to me that up to now the ques- 
tion has been approached in an impossible way. I don’t main- 
tain I will be able to give a perfect solution. But I think I can 
illustrate the terms which will make such a solution feasible.’’ 

He was raving, of course. I didn’t understand one word he 
said. All I could think of was that he was on my hands again. 
Yes, once more it has begun. What was the meaning of the 
break? Why did he have to leave in the first place? What is 
the meaning of his return? It is too much. Perhaps I shall be 
the one who leaves. Where could I go? It is a fantastic idea 
and yet an appealing one. If only I could believe that a change 
of place would solve something for me. The islands! The 
islands! But I have seen them or other equivalents. There is 
no refuge. 


XXVIII 


I still have said nothing, and the situation worsens each 
minute. It is only the second day of George’s return, but the 
office is already functioning only for him. This morning there 
were the shipments. At ten o’clock five crates of books arrived, 
along with two sweating men who were outraged to discover that 
this law office had neither hammer nor dolly to assist them in 
their labors. 

I seurried about trying to find out what was available in 
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the necessary equipment, and, as soon as the books rolled in, 
the clatter began. 

It was useless to think of work and so I watched the crates 
being unpacked. Naturally it ended up with my being pressed 
into service. 

“Do you mind clearing off that top shelf, Walt?’’ George 
asked, obviously displeased at seeing me just standing around. 
He referred to the top shelf of one of the bookeases that line his 
office. Until this morning those bookcases were filled with the 
literature that was relevant to the practice of law, but now 
those venerable tomes labelled ‘“‘Torts” and ‘“Contracts’’ are 
there no longer. They have been piled im the hall outside of the 
office, awaiting final exile to some destination as yet undeter- 
mined. Now there is to be seen, in their place, a truly formid- 
able collection. 

I wonder if George intends to read these books or has he 
already read them. All the Church Fathers are there, and most 
of the Neo-Platonists. There are the Sacred Books of the East, 
and an infinite number of commentaries on the various texts. 
I do not remember having seen many of these books at his house. 
They must be very recent acquisitions. 

No, he cannot have read them all. Indeed, I fear that most 
of them will never be read. 

So much for the morning! The afternoon brought no im- 
provement. In his search for a secretary, he must have called 
every employment agency in the city, and around one o’clock 
the applicants began arriving. They still come, although for 
some hours the vacancy has been filled. Tall girls and short 
girls, the thin and the fat, appear at the reception desk and are 
turned away disappointed. Already the new girl has begun 
work and is typing away furiously. Such an enormous effort! 
What ean she be copying? Has the manuscript really progressed 
this far? 

As I have said, George knows nothing of my displeasure, 
but I have done one thing. At about three o’clock I went down 
to the lobby of the building and called the Countess. She is his 
mentor. Let her do something about it. 

‘‘Lilly,” I said, “this situation is intolerable. I simply 
must see you.’’ 
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“What situation?’ As if she were unaware of the com- 
plication in my life! 

“George,’’ I answered. “I just can’t have him in the 
office.’’ 

“But, Walt, all he wants is some space. You might have a 
little charity.”’ 

Inevitably I lost my temper. “Well, let him work at your 
house. This isn’t the only place available. I should think you 
would have dissuaded him from coming to me.’’ 

“Tt’s nothing to be discussed over the telephone. Can you 
meet me for dinner this evening? I'll take an early train in.’’ 

So we are to meet at six-thirty. I am thankful she did not 
suggest my going out there. What will dinner with her be 
like? Will it serve any purpose? When I think it over, I 
realize that nothing will be solved, 


XXIX 


No sooner did I see her standing in front of the information 
booth in Grand Central than my irritation became almost over- 
whelming. Here was the reason for my trouble. This withered 
creature had mixed a witch’s brew and I was suffering because 
of it. This tiny harridan, who in another age would have been 
burned at the stake, could not keep her fingers out of other 
people’s business. We were too civilized. We did not deal 
with such individuals appropriately. Possibly the stake was too 
extreme a solution, but some penalty, I felt, ought to have been 
available to bring her into line, 

Although she smiled wanly at me, I could see that she sensed 
my mood. She waited for an explosion. 

‘‘He’s still at the office,” I said tersely, 

““Oh,’’ she answered. 

“T suppose now that he never goes home?” 

“T really don’t know,’’ she said. 

“It’s exasperating. I imagine you really believe in the 
things that you say you do.”’ 

She nodded her head. 
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“Then how ean you stand it? You must see that all of this 
is an enormous posture on his part. It only makes your beliefs 
seem ridiculous.”’ 

“Let’s eat. We can talk about it later.” She took my arm 
and together we walked in silence to the restaurant. I kept my 
eyes averted. I was still trying to control my temper. 

A moment later, with a drink in my hand, I felt better. I 
looked at her across the table from me.—A meddler, yes. But 
surely not one who had meant any harm. 

‘*Well, to George’s experience,” I said, raising my glass. 
“Tt certainly keeps things interesting.’’ 

Our glasses clicked. 

‘I’m glad you’re feeling better’’, she said. 

A second martini and the improvement became even more 
noticeable. Suddenly I had perspective on the situation. The 
events of the last few weeks floated through my mind like a 
surrealist drama. George, it was true, was completely intoler- 
able, but he was also extraordinary. I ordered a third martini 
and then I put a significant question to her. 

“Tell me, Lilly,’’ I asked, “what really has happened?” 

“What do you mean?” she inquired. ‘*Happened to 

whom ?”’ 

“To George, of course. Has there really been an experi- 
ence?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“You see, you don’t believe in it either,’’ I said, pointing 
my finger at her pugnaciously. “You don’t believe that any- 
thing’s happened to him.’’ 

“T didn’t say that,” she answered. 

‘*But almost.”’ 

“ Almost isn’t the same thing. Perhaps he hasn’t had an 
experience, not a real one. But he thinks he has. And that 
isn’t the same as having had nothing happen.”’ 

‘*Well,’”’ I asked, “what’s the difference?”’ 

It is as before: when she makes her pronouncements they 
always sound so plausible. I attempt to prepare myself, to con- 
jure up the mood of skepticism that I shall feel later. But it is 
difficult to anticipate a mood. Just when I find I most require 
the weapons of logic, I do not possess them. I had given her 
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an opening and she was only too happy to take it; metaphysics 
was now the order of the evening. 

As she spoke, she seemed to grow larger. She acquired 
some of the vastness of the cosmic concepts she propounded. 
She and the Absolute, the Absolute and I, were involved in a 
dialectical progression which led to the very source of Being. 

Experiences, she pointed out, were of many orders. As one 
experienced, one climbed the ladder toward Being. 

“One rung at a time,’’ she said smiling. ‘I, of course, speak 
metaphorically, but the point is important. We do not expect 
the tyro to go up six rungs at a time, or even three. Let us 
suppose that George has taken only the first step, nevertheless 
we should be happy, shouldn’t we?’’ 

“Yes, I guess so’’, I agreed. ‘‘But you’re absolutely cer- 
tain that the step is upward?” 

‘Oh, absolutely.” She didn’t have the slightest doubt. As 
she saw it, even the longing for an experience was an experience 
itself. ‘Take your case, for example.’’ 

I puffed diligently on my cigarette, alarmed by the sudden 
change in the direction of the conversation. 

‘‘Oh, leave me out of it,” I begged. 

She smiled at me compliantly. 

“Well, if you wish. But it hurts me to see you struggling 
on the verge of something important.’’ 

She had lured me in. It was her customary device, and I 
had my customary reaction. Where, precisely, did she think 
I was? 

‘In despair, of course. But despair is the beginning. You, 
too, have had an experience.” 

“‘Oh, Lilly’’, I said, “that’s nonsense. I’ve experienced no- 
thing.” 

“All right, all right,’’ and she shrugged her shoulders. I 
felt like a recalcitrant child whom a mother punishes by merely 
showing her disappointment. And yet I persisted in my atti- 
tude. 

“No, no, George may long for something. You’re the 
authority on that. But I long for nothing. I’ve given up long- 
ing in the larger sense.’’ 
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It appeared that she had anticipated what I would say be- 
cause her head began bobbing in agreement as soon as I com- 
menced to speak. I did not know with what exactly she was 
agreeing, yet the affirmation was there. Perhaps she had come 
to the conclusion that I was not a proper disciple, and that my 
stroll, upward or downward, would have to be accomplished 
alone. 


XXX 


So from my point of view our meeting was not successful. 
Did I require an additional lecture on the ideas of Plotinus? I 
think not. Of what value was it to watch another of her superb 
performances? If anything, the venture has inhibited my ac- 
tions. I doubt that, in any case, I would have ordered George 
out onto the street, but before my dinner with the Countess, it 
was at least conceivable. Now it is not. I have promised her 
that, for the moment, I will let him stay. Are her arguments 
valid? Do I owe George anything? Perhaps, perhaps. Her 
making it an issue has forced me to think in such terms. I 
have stood this nonsense for twenty years. Surely I can sur- 
vive another month or two of it. 

And, as it happens, things have improved. George appears 
to have settled down, at least to quiet. Occasionally the type- 
writer is still heard recording those massive thoughts for future 
generations, but then, for hours on end, there is absolute silence. 
What is he doing? The thinnest of walls separates us, and yet 
I cannot be sure of what goes on so close to me. Does he sit 
there reading? And if so, what does Miss Johnson do while 
her employer is nibbling at the universe? She seems to be a 
healthy, normal sort, who, I would expect, would not be in- 
terested in a diet of Aquinas and Augustine. It has occurred 
to me that she would be a pleasant luncheon companion, but 
naturally I dare not trespass there. Nor, indeed, do I have 
many opportunities to make her acquaintance. 

Now and again, I pass her in the hall, and she smiles good 
morning. She is always in a great hurry. 

Oceasionally, also, I run into George. He also appears un- 
interested in my presence. 
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“Good morning, George,’’ I say: 

“Good morning, Walt.’ 

But he does not stop to talk, and that is odd. 

He looks thin and tired. His brow is furrowed as if he 
were concentrating on something. The Work, no doubt. My 
opinion is that it is not going well. He has run into a snag. 
Perhaps the personality of God is eluding him after all. There 
is some significant proposition that will not come to mind. 

Poor George! If only he would go home to his wife! Why 
does he sit around thinking and reading, perplexing himself 
with things that he does not understand? He is not Aquinas, 
nor Augustine. He is George Huber who did not even graduate 
college cum laude. He is a poor, befuddled George who cannot 
accept the fact that he must always be just slightly above the 
middle of the class, a C-plus individual. 

But he has his money, and his station wagon, and his high- 
fidelity and limited edition records. He has his wife and Roberta 
and an infinite number of other fads waiting for him around 
the corner. He is just no man for the Absolute. I would like 
to go up to him and say, “George, you have made a mistake. 
Stop reading Buddha and Christ and Barth and Tillich. From 
now on, above all, avoid the Countess.’’ 

But I will not say it. I must wait, wait. What am I wait- 
ing for? Of course, I know. The moment must come when 
George will have had enough. I do not require his confession 
of this. He need not make the announcement, ‘Walt, I have 
been deluded. I am not in tune with the Absolute.’’ He may 
think I am looking for some sort of triumph, but that is not so. 
My only delight will be that George has again found himself. 
Yes, found himself. For it is the old aimless, indolent George 
who is real. He must descend the ladder of Being. What we 
have now is sheer fabrication. 


XXXI 


George has lost himself, but I retain my ego unaltered. I 
cannot mislay it, and it is so eminently predictable. If I have 
said of myself that I am mystery even to myself, it is only in 
the ultimate sense. When it comes to action, I know myself 
only too well, 
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Did I not foretell that the exit of Emily from my life would 
mean little or nothing? Was I not able to see that there would 
be a replacement, a replacement who would more or less belong 
to the same genus? I am acquainted with the outlines of my 
soul, and I seareely ever betray its appearance. 

The new girl’s name is Ruth Trencher. Girl? She is 
thirty-six years old. Once more I have harvested in last year’s 
vineyard. But this one is an intellectual, a composer who ecar- 
ries her eredits around with her. The slightest encouragement 
and out come the reviews. For a moment, it seemed the reviews 
would erect an unbreachable barrier. Nevertheless, after Town 
Hall and Carnegie Hall and Juilliard came bed. No, the econ- 
versation was not Emily’s, but the destination was the same. 

And the despair was the same. I held in my arms discord 
and sorrow. The lips I kissed sought nothing but sensation. 
We were so remote from each other, so distant, and yet our 
bodies required this worthless fulfillment. 

Well, she is here, and she will stay for a while. Ruth 
Trencher! I must admit that she is prettier than Emily. She 
has delicate, melancholy features that go well with her narcis- 
sistic talk. Pre-Raphaelite that she is, her very appearance 
becomes a symptom of her disease. She is the visible ikon of 
the disoriented heart. 


XXXII 


I speak ill of her I know, but I have no illusion that I am 
not infatuated. For the present, at least, I look forward each 
day to the evening when I will see her again. I am aware of her 
decadence, but I require it; nor is it any draw-back that this 
decadence comes exemplified in a new form. No, not Emily— 
Ruth Trencher! I am even delighted that she is something 
of a celebrity. 

Another week and I shall be an authority on music. I 
have already made her an authority on George. 

“I must see him,’’ she insisted the other day. “What a 
delicious character.”’ 


And, so, we played a child’s game. I brought her to the 
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office, and she stayed all morning just so she could have a peek 
at him. 

It was not until around lunchtime that George left his office. 

‘*Here he comes,’’ I whispered. And she hurried to the 
door. 

“But I don’t see anything extraordinary about him,” she 
said, after he had disappeared down the corridor. I’ve seen 
thousands of that type. He’s just a rich suburbanite.”’ 

I was annoyed with her. What did she expect? One quick 
glance could not reveal everything. And she was annoyed with 
me. She had taken a morning off from her composing for 
nothing. 

But the very next night she got to know him better. 

It was not planned. Neither of us expected to see George. 
We had been to a cocktail party and were drunk. I realize that I 
have not as yet plumbed all the perversities of her soul, but ten 
days’ acquaintanceship has revealed much. She is not only an 
itinerant as far as men are concerned; a change of scene is also 
important for her. One night we make love in her studio, the 
next in my apartment; the third night she will want to go to 
a hotel. 

That evening her whim was my office. She had noted the 
large leather couch there, and it had become an obsession with 
her. 

“No,” I said, “you have to sign in. After hours, it’s re- 
quired.’’ 

“Well, what’s the difference?’’ She began to pout. This 
was the spoiled girl aspect of her, 

“‘T’ve never done anything like it. Not in the office!’’ 

It was the wrong thing to say. It only made the idea more 
exciting. 

‘*So much the better.’’ 

‘‘No,” I said determinedly. 

“Then let’s call it an evening. Anyway I’m terribly tired.” 

Obvious tactic though it was, it was effective. What differ- 
ence did it make to me? When I thought it over, my resistance 
seemed foolish. There was nothing sacrosanct about the office. 
Nor was it in any way more public than my apartment. The 
night operator, I could be sure, was little interested in what I 
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was doing. The fact is he was new and did not even know me. 
I had to establish my identity. As for Ruth, he scarcely glanced 
at her. His task was to see that I signed in properly and then 
to convey us to the fourteenth floor. 

When I opened the door to the office, I immediately became 
annoyed. There was a light on in George’s room. It was so 
like him—he had stayed late and neglected to switch off the 
lights before leaving. 

“Just a moment,’’ I said, ‘‘I’ll turn off the light in George’s 
office.”’ 

But her mind was already upon other things. First she 
wished to be kissed. With the closing of the door, a frenzy had 
come over her. It was as if we had entered the grotto of Venus. 
For her, those mundane surroundings had erotic meaning, 

She kicked off her shoes and pulled herself close to me. 
But I still found that light annoying. I had to go and turn 
it off. 

It was fortunate that the idea was so insistent. Supposing 
I had let her strip! Supposing she had whirled naked down 
the corridor. Even as it was, it was horrifying enough. For 
teorge’s office was not empty. No, there was George, sitting at the 
window with his back toward the door. He was staring out at 
the city. What did he find in that vista to oceupy him so? 
All I eould see were the usual brilliant lights. There was a 
terrible tension in that room, and it came from the trance- 
like figure of George. 


Behind me a voice whispered, “What is it???’ Ruth had 
followed me down the hall, and stood looking over my shoulder. 

I was about to turn and push her out the door, for I did 
not want George to see her there, but before I had the oppor- 
tunity, he turned his head. The face was statuesque and im- 
passive, without expression. And yet when his gaze fell on me, 
it was as though I had been scalded. Some horror was there 
which I could not reach. 

“Oh, it’s you, Walt,’ he said. He was speaking from a 
dream. 


“T just dropped by for some papers. You know I’m arguing 
the Walton matter tomorrow.”’ 
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And then I thought of Ruth standing behind me in her 
stockinged feet. 

‘‘George,’’ I said, ‘‘this is Ruth Trencher.’’ 

His eyes blinked. This was his acknowledgement of her 
existence. Then he rose from his chair. 

““Well, I guess I’d better be getting home,’’ he said. 

He walked past us out the door. We heard his footsteps 
sounding in the corridor. 

“Good night, Walt. Good night, Miss Trencher.” 

There was the sound of the front door slamming behind him. 


XXXITI 


How cool Ruth Trencher had become. No longer was she 
the frenzied nymph. Once more she stood in her shoes. The 
sight of George had sobered her. 

‘“‘He’s sick,’’ she said. “You must do something for him, 
Walt.”’ 

The same idea had occurred to me. 

“But what can I do?’ 

I knew immediately what her suggestion would be. Ther- 
apy! She, herself, had been in a bad way a few years before, 
but a Dr. Herman had pulled her out of it. It had cost a great 
deal, but it had been worthwhile. 

I tried to explain the problem, George been been analyzed. 
He had already been dissected and reassembled. It seemed 
fruitless to have another try. His sickness was deeper. 

‘‘He’s in love with God,” I said. ‘‘He thinks he’s had an 
experience.”’ 

“I know, you've told me that already. But you, yourself, 
admit there really wasn’t an experience.’’ 

It seemed to me suddenly that I had adopted the Countess’ 
position ; nor could I quite see how this had come about. Ruth 
saw that she had me on the run, and she did not give me 
quarter. 

“You know there are all kinds of analyses and all kinds of 
anaylists. You must have a good man.’’ 

I fought back as best I could, 
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“George,’’ I answered, “needs Buddha or Christ.”’ 

Apparently she thought this was intended as a joke and 
began to laugh. 

“T’m only speaking of the possible. Why don’t you at least , 
suggest Dr. Herman to him?’’ 

*‘T’m sure he wouldn’t go.’’ 

‘Well, try.’’ 

‘*All right’’, I assented. But I knew that that was one 
suggestion I was not going to make. His face remained with 
me. Yes, George had had an experience. He had descended 
from the empyrean and had become one with me. He was in 
despair. This was his sickness, and it was one that Dr. Herman 
eould not cure. Ridiculous experience, how had it happened? 
He, who for all these years had been exempt from my sorrow, 
now lay in the pit beside me. It had surely been no vision of 
(od that had brought me there. No, it was meaninglessness that 
had engulfed me. Was this then the secret behind George’s 
fraud? Was he attempting to equate meaninglessness with 
meaning? He had uprooted himself from his home, torn him- 
self from his life, and now as for me there was nothing for him 
but darkness. 

Again I wanted to seream, “Return, George, return.’’ But 
is return possible? Surely not for me. 


XXXIV 


And so it was four o’clock in the morning before Ruth 
Trencher and I got around to the business in hand, and then 
it was not in my office but at her apartment. George had re- 
mained with us, a perpetual topic of conversation, a bone of 
contention over which we struggled until we were weary. 

But in her arms I forgot. Sleep came upon me. George 
was elsewhere. Where was he? I did not know. What did 
he feel? I could not tell. When I awoke it was morning, a 
vivid sun shone through the window. I remembered George. 
I remembered Ruth Trencher. She lay beside me, no longer 
either amorous or tendentious. But the sadness had not dis- 
appeared from her face. I recalled that I had promised I would 
do something about George. 
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XXXV 


My plan was simple and direct. I would throw open the 
door of George’s office, and after a quick nod to Miss Johnson, 
would ask, “Might I have a word with you alone, George?”’ With 
her out of the room, I would come immediately to the point. 
“‘George,’’ I would say, “you and I have had our differences, I 
know. But all the years we have been together do count for 
something. What is it? What’s bothering you? There is 
something and you must tell me.” He might resist, but I would 
press him for an answer. At last he would confess the despair 
he felt. After that I did not know. But at least it would be 
a beginning. 

And it all might have worked out precisely as I had imagi- 
ned, had it not been for one thing. For, though I made my 
quick entrance through the door, though I smiled pleasantly at 
Miss Johnson, it was to no avail. No one sat at George’s desk. 
It was ten o’clock and he had not preceded me in. 

‘‘Where’s Mr. Huber?’’ I asked. ‘‘He’s not ill, is he?’’ 

“T don’t know,” Miss Johnson answered. “I haven’t heard 
from him this morning.’’ 

“Well, would you let me know when he arrives? There's 
something I want to talk to him about.” 

And then I went to my office. All morning I was on edge, 
waiting for him to appear. But there was no George. In the 
afternoon I had an unexpected visitor, 

“Mr. Philip Huber to see you,’’ the receptionist announced. 
“He says that he can come back later if you’re busy.”’ 

Phil Huber! George’s brother! I had not seen him in 
years, and I did not look forward to the reunion. 


XXXVI 


He entered, a slightly built man with a scholar’s stoop— 
as always Phil Huber, radically unchanged. 

‘*Forgive me for breaking in on you this way. But I was 
in the neighbourhood and I simply had to talk to you about 
George.’’ 
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“Sit down, Phil,’’ and I motioned him to a chair. 

We were old adversaries. From the very first we had had 
contempt for each other. Two years ahead of George and me, 
at college he had been Junior Phi Beta Kappa, manager of the 
football team, campus politician. I remembered him as a young 
man in somber gray, bent under the weight of his achievements, 
and consumed by anxiety. Now he was only forty-five and 
president of a bank, a drab, uninteresting man, who, despite the 
ninety-three average with which he had graduated, seemed to 
have been entirely uninfluenced by the books he had memorized. 
More significant .things influenced him. i 

As always he was trim, neat, and annoying, success at its 
coldest. It was as if the winter had entered with him. He was 
a snow man, a snow man in blue. His mere presence irritated 
me. Even the way he carefully guarded the crease in his pants 
as he lowered his buttocks into the chair I had offered turned 
me against him. I was not always certain about my feelings 
toward George, but there could be no doubt that I hated Phil. 
Yet I was courteous, at any rate more courteous than he. He 
had a problem on his mind and he broached it without further 
ado. 

“What’s going on in Long Island?’ he asked. ‘“ What’s all 
this about an experience?’’ 

I shrugged my shoulders. I was not absolutely certain what 
was going on, and if I did not know, I could expect even less 
comprehension from Phil, whose very life had been based on 
hatred of the exotic. 

“To tell you the truth, I’m not sure,’’ I said. ‘‘Something 
or other has happened to George and it’s kicking up hell with 
him.”’ 

‘*That’s obvious,’’ he answered. ‘‘But what is the some- 
thing?” 

It was as though we were once more in college, and he re- 
mained forever a junior, and I a freshman. I could not make 
up the two years by which he outdistanced me. He was a man 
and I a child. He understood clear thinking, and I did not. 
Even if I were on my' deathbed, I believe he would condescend 
to me. I should have become angry but I did not; I kept my 
irritation below the boiling point, 
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“Well, I think it’s religious,’’ I explained calmly. “Tt 
appears to be some sort of conversion.’’ 


“A conversion? I’m afraid, Walt, that you'll have to be © 


clearer. I don’t understand. Why must it make trouble be- 
tween Isobel and him? I have no objection to his thinking what 
he wants, but he not only has a wife, he has a child. He’s forty- 
one years old. You know his youth is over.” 

Somehow or other he had confused matters. The way he 
was going on, one would have thought I was subsidizing the 
experience, but I was not surprised at his attitude since, from 
the very beginning, he has considered me his brother’s evil 
genius. 

Yet I felt that this confusion could not be allowed to con- 
tinue. 

‘*Now, Phil, let’s get this straight. I’m not in favor of this 
experience.’’ It sounded so odd put that way. ‘“George’s leav- 
ing our partnership was completely unexpected. In fact, I was 
prepared for nothing that has happened. Whatever influence 
I have had, has been exerted in the opposite direction.’ 

I could see that he did not believe me. I was responsible 
for all George’s scrapes, If it had not been for me, he would 
have remained with his fraternity brothers, living the same life 
as they. Perhaps he would not have been president of a bank, 
but his would have been a career of which Phil could have been 
proud. I had lured him into the paths of unrighteousness. I had 
introduced him to ‘‘The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock’’, Ah, 
distant evening. Could that have been the cause? No, even 
‘“‘Come down to Kew in lilae time’’ would have been sufficient to 
have thrown him off-balanee. Long before I met him, his dilet- 
tantish nature had been formed. I had merely been the first 
master of a perpetual student. 

But, no matter what I do or say, I cannot convince Phil. 
Why does it concern me? We think ill of each other and that 
is how it should be. It is irrelevant that he dislikes me for the 
wrong reasons. 

No, not quite irrelevant. Were our hatred on a sound basis, 
I would know better how to deal with him. As it is, I am 
always trying to prove that he has come to a false conclusion 
about me, and invariably I am the sufferer. Yesterday after- 
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noon was no exception. Almost from the first I had realized 
why he had come. I was to be enlisted in the effort to bring 
George to his senses. However, there was one thing I did not 
know, and that was how far the trouble had proceeded. Yes, 
we have gone one step further, and although Phil was not aware 
at first of his function, his arrival on the scene was that of the 
traditional messenger : My Lord, the Princess has hanged herself. 
Well, not quite! The Princess is still very much alive, and, if 
nothing else, is making her viewpoint felt. 


XXXVI 


I wonder if it is the gray-haired man I saw with her at the 
gallery. Phil did not know, in fact he wished enlightenment 
from me on just who this individual was, this Mr. Bowers with 
whom Isobel is going around. Of course, he was under the illu- 
sion that I knew everything. To that extent, his attitude toward 
me was a trap. For, conventional man that he is, if he had not 
thought me privy to the secret, he would never have brought 
up the subject. As it was, I could see it was something he 
would have preferred not to diseuss. He approached it as an 
old dog might approach a poreupine, paw extended carefully, 
not certain whether to attack. 

As he put it, we were doth men of the world. We both 
understood that these things happened. He wanted me to know 
that he assuredly did not approve of them. He regarded mar- 
riage as a very holy thing. But he did not doubt that I would 
agree that Ispbel had had a great deal of provocation. She had 
acted unwisely, but then one could not put old heads on young 
shoulders. The important thing now was to keep the matter quiet 
—Isobel’s reputation must not be tarnished, and somehow the 
marriage must be preserved. 

With this information, it was not difficult to make out 
the broad outlines of what had transpired. But, as yet, I could 
not understand how the facts had come into Phil's hands. He 
did not keep me long in suspense. It had been Isobel’s father 
who had first given him information that there was trouble on 
Long Island. Mr, Iris had known for a very good reason: just 
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two nights before, at one o’elock in the morning, his daughter 
and grand-daughter had appeared at the door of his house. 
The marriage was over, Isobel had said; she did not wish to 
spend another night under the same roof as her husband. 

“Of course, the old man doesn’t know everything’’, Phil 
added. “Here, at least, Isobel used sense. She mentioned no- 
thing about Bowers.” 

‘*Oh,’’ I answered. 

*‘ Anyhow, I’ve had a long talk with her, and I’m eonvineed 
that this affair means nothing to her. I’m sure that you share 
my viewpoint, You really don’t believe she’s interested in him, 
do you?’’ 

This much I must say for Phil. He was doing his best to 
conquer his natural aversion for an adulterous woman. 

‘“‘No,’’ I said quickly, “the problem is George.” 

He nodded his head, his face becoming even graver than it 
had been. ‘Yes, he’s the problem. I’ve just come from him, 
and it’s been an ordeal. Frankly, Walt, do you think he’s in- 
sane?’’ 

I made a non-committal motion with my hands. And it 
was only then that I confessed to Phil that he was more up-to- 
date on what was going on than I was. Having gone as far as 
he had, he now went the whole way, 

Is George insane? I think not. But the travail through 
which he is going makes him skirt the borders of sanity. The 
very eruption that produced the present calamity argues that 
he is still on the proper side of the dividing line. If one views 
the events carefully—and this I pointed out to Phil—he has 
behaved conventionally despite his erratic conduct. What was 
the reason for the quarrel? He was worried about Roberta. It 
seems that he had come home on the evening in question to find 
the child in tears and only a baby sitter there to comfort her. 
Isobel had been out with her friend, apparently by this time a 
standard procedure. 

For some weeks, as I have known, that quarrel had been 
brewing. It had begun in the gallery at Vance Wilson’s open- 
ing, and inevitably would erupt again. I would be more fear- 
ful if George had not continued on the attack. And Isobel’s 
response also was the one that should have been expected. The 
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neglected wife has now conclusively proved to her husband that 
she is not undesirable. Irrefutable evidence has been commu- 
nicated to him by way of a confession. Yes, Mr. Bowers has 
possessed her, and, mind you, not once but on many occasions. 

But who is Mr. Bowers? My mind constantly reverts to 
him, although his identity has small bearing on what has hap- 
pened. 

As I have said, even Phil sees that. But where do we go 
from here? Isobel has been prevailed upon to return home, but 
she will not stay there very long unless there is an improvement. 
Again I tell myself I must do something. But what? 

All that Phil asks is that I remain available. As he sees 
it, a meeting between the principals should be arranged with 
the two of us present. I do not think this will accomplish much. 
Ruth Trencher suggests therapy. Phil Huber wants arbitra- 
tion. Alas, life is not so simple. Its deeper illnesses do not 
yield to such man-made remedies, 

Now I am pessimistic. Isobel and George will not become 
reconciled to each other. They have drifted too far apart. The 
relationship is already breached. 

And yet one cannot say that George feels nothing for Isobel. 
He may even feel more than before. Clearly, he is still devoted 
to Roberta. It issad. Now I am certain of the meaning of that 
look that Ruth Trencher and I saw on his face the other night 
in the office. He was thinking of what he had lost. He was 
faced with the enormity of his decision. 

Meaninglessness, darkness, anxiety! Yes, I understand the 
triumvirate well enough. But Phil does not. He still believes 
that a sane point of view will solve everything. So, I did not 
tell him anything about the terror I saw in George’s eyes. Phil 
is upset enough as it is. Why upset him further? 

‘Tt’s been awfully nice seeing you,’’ he said, rising from 
the chair, and shaking my hand. “I’m sure that between us 
we can solve this difficulty.” 

‘*T certainly hope so,’’ I answered, 

“You're still living in the city, aren’t you?’’ 

‘Yes, I am.”’ 

“Tt’s possible if you’re not married. But if you have echild- 
ren you have no alternative but the suburbs. You must visit 
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us sometime in Greenwich.” 

“T would certainly love to.’’ 

Once more we were walking on the firm ground of insin- 
ecerity. I shall have to undergo three or four reincarnations 
before I seek out Phil Huber. Greenwich indeed! Is not Long 
Island a sufficient problem? 


XXXVIII 


It has become quiet, too quiet for my taste. At the moment, 
I want action. I want to redeem my promises. I want to be 
helpful. But, although Phil has called several times, nothing 
constructive has come of it. I have had reports of interviews, 
some really mad affairs, such as, for example, his man-to-man 
talk with the Countess von Emsdorf. Had he told me he plan- 
ned to call on her, I would have attempted to dissuade him. I 
would have foreseen that a few minutes with her could only 
bewilder him further. And he is bewildered. He cannot believe 
that this creature he visited really exists. I wish I had been 
present at the encounter—East and West meeting head-on, the 
Absolute serving tea to the particular. 

As might have been expected, the Countess sat high above 
the human situation, interpreting the enormous metaphors of 
our various conducts. She apparently had not understood that 
in seeking her out Phil was registering a complaint. He was 
telling her to keep hands off, hands off his younger brother. 
Only the Countess could have misunderstood such a direct ap- 
proach. Hands off? Whose hands? Could one conceive of 
any reality in this notion? 

It is evidently the proper way to treat an angry bank exec- 
utive. I am not maintaining that the Countess shook Phil’s 
belief in pragmatic reality. But she did make him beg for quar- 
ter. Half an hour with Lilly, and he was only too happy to 
withdraw. I do not think he will bother her further. 

‘*T’m a busy man,” he keeps saying. “I must get this thing 
settled. I can’t keep rushing around the country seeing crazy 
people.” 


NSTI TA REE! 
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Just a short time ago, I felt the way he does. It is strange 
that there should have been such a change in me. Why does none 
of the others call? I suppose it is because I made my attitude 
toward them all too obvious. To Isobel I said, ‘‘Go elsewhere,” 
and she has gone. In her moment of rebellion I rejected her; 
Mr. Bowers has taken my place. If I had been a little more 
attentive, a little less fearful, I might have prevented that un- 
happy episode with Bowers from occurring. I should have 
prevented it. I had no right to evade my responsibility. 

Likewise with George! Can I blame him for not seeking me 
out? He must have felt, despite the tough armor that he wears 
at certain moments, the onslaught of my contempt and indiffer- 
ence. At any rate, I have not heard from him, nor has he been 
in the office since that night when Ruth Trencher and I surprised 
him, 

But I must get in touch with him. If nothing else, there 
is the problem of Miss Johnson. What is to be done with her? 
Each morning she reports to work at nine o’clock, and sits alone 
in George’s office waiting for something to happen. Several 
times she has approached me about what she should do. I do 
not know what to tell her. I have had her telephone his house, 
but she is never able to reach him, nor are her ealls returned. 
Tomorrow if I do not hear from him, I shall pay her her wages 
and dismiss her. She can not be kept doing nothing perpetually. 

I certainly have had no assistance from the Countess. The 
third day of George’s absence I brought the matter to her atten- 
tion. I had to talk to someone. It was not a very warm con- 
versation. I do not think I said anything particularly outrage- 
ous the last time we saw each other, but she appears to be har- 
boring some sort of a grudge. My questions were answered 
by curt ‘‘yesses’’ and “noes.” Yes, she would relay my feelings 
to George about Miss Johnson. No, she did not know quite 
when she would see him. I must understand that she was very 
busy these days trying to get her paintings done. Odd, it seems 
tome. It was almost as if she considered me a complete stranger. 

Only Ruth Trencher remains, and I am weary of her. For 
me, she has become as overwrought and as atonal as her music. 
There is no repose there, no life. It is all boring crescendo, 
climaxed by a sarcastic quip. And the quip is what I mean 
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to her. She has had me, and so now I must be destroyed. Now 
she finds my way of making love ridiculous. It is not interest- 
ing enough; it is not totally consuming. We have tried it in 
every part of the city. Yesterday she suggested that we drive 
to Boston. 

No, I will not go. This carnal roaming about is what I 
find boring. And after Boston, what? Shall we be flying to 
Los Angeles for her orgasm? 

My mind remains here. Do I dare call Isobel? On three 
or four occasions I have gone to the telephone and begun to call, 
only to be interrupted by fear. I do not want her to misunder- 
stand. She will think, perhaps, that I am imtruding out of 
cheap curiosity. I do not deny that I am curious, but my feel- 
ings go deeper. Nor is it surprising. If I have had any circle, 
it has been composed mainly of George and Isobel. It is not 
easy to slough off two decades of friendship. 

Friendship? Well, whatever it was! I must call. It 
seems to me my duty. 


XXXIX 


The wind-up with Ruth Trencher came tonight. We quar- 
relled, and that was that. I said what I thought of her and she 
replied in kind. It took place at a concert, ostensibly over a 
Schubert quartet. 

I ean imagine instances where I would have had much less 
loyalty to this particular composer, But knowing him to be one 
of Ruth Trencher’s supreme hates, an “arch-sentimentalist’’, I 
could not praise him too highly. My views about Ruth’s col- 
leagues’ work, our reason for being at the concert, were much 
more negative. 

‘Well, I guess one must have some aptitude to understand 
musie,’’ she said, ‘“‘and you’re hopeless.” 

That was a direct enough insult to release the venom in 
my soul. 

Nor am I sorry I said the things I did. Who will remember 
Ruth Trencher and her five quartets?) Why should they be re- 
membered, the imitations of imitations, evocations of a tired 
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zeitgeist? Somehow or other even her hatred is small and deri- 
vative. 

Perhaps I shall now become one of Ruth’s anecdotes. 

It is a matter of indifference to me. What does matter is 
something that happened a few minutes ago. I have heard from 
George, and I am bewildered. He sounded drunk or ill. The 
telephone rang, and when I picked up the receiver, I recognized 
his voice immediately. 

“Walt? Is that you, Walt?’’ 

‘sGeorge?” The voice faded, and I could not quite make out 
what he was saying. ‘‘ Where are you, George?’’ 

“Walt, speak louder, please.” 

‘Where are you, George?” I don’t know quite why I asked 
him that. Perhaps because he sounded so far off. 

“What difference does it make? Discharge Miss Johnson. 
Pay her. I’ll pay you back.’’ 

And that was all. The receiver clicked. Where was he 
ealling from? Why did he speak so disjointedly? Why did he 
hang up so quickly? 

There is something wrong. I have been trying to reach his 
house, and all I get is a busy signal. I will keep trying until 
I get him. No, I shall not get him. I am certain that he did 
not call from there. What can have happened? 


XL 


The line remains busy, has been busy for over an hour. 
Who is talking to whom at such an inordinate length? In the 
past, I have known George in one of his talkative moods to re- 
main at the telephone all evening. But I keep feeling that he 
is not at home. Isobel is there. It is she who is speaking. 

I tell myself that, in her case also, an extended conversation 
is not unusual. And if this were an ordinary evening, if things 
were as they had been a year ago, I should go to sleep and think 
no more of it. It is eleven o’clock, time for bed. 

But were I to undress, I should not sleep. Anxiety and 
premonitions would keep me awake. 1 must know the meaning 
of George’s telephone call. But, at the moment, I am more 
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isolated than ever. It is not merely the constant busy signal 
at Isobel’s. I have tried the Countess also, and she is evidently 
not at home. Neither is Phil Huber; a baby-sitter answered the 
phone. 

Is it a coincidence that suddenly all these people have be- 
come unavailable? Or is their absence from home somehow con- 
nected with the weird call I received from George? The ex- 
planation is, no doubt, simple, and not nearly as melodramatic 
as I imagine. 

But there is another point of view. It is not impossible that 
something serious has happened. What could it be? Well, I 
suppose I must resign myself to a sleepless night. It wouid be 
absurd to go rushing out to George’s on what might prove to be 
a wild goose chase. 

And, even were I to decide that I ought to go, how would 
I get there? I find I have no train schedule in the house, and 
at this time of night, one cannot go down to the station and hope 
to make connections. If I were to hire a taxi, it would cost me 
at least twenty-five dollars. And how ridiculous to drive all 
the way into the country without being certain that the trip 


Was necessary. 

let me try Isobel once more, and if the line is still busy, 
Ill take refuge in what has become customary for me these days : 
the use of a sleeping pill. But suppose something has hap- 
pened. No, I could not forgive myself. If I still cannot reach 
her, I will go out there. I will call the railway station and find 
out about trains, 


(To be continued) 
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THE STARTLED MERGANSER 


Long body stiff and leveled like an arrow, 
Wings beating up-stream, driving young before, 


Hurtling from foot-fear on the hanging bank. 


Mad grounded flight between stones white and sharpened, 
Subsides in ferns, confusion stilled but straining, 


Then bursting suddenly with feathery rush, 


Gigantie terror in contracted breast, 
The mother with her sightless off-spring fleeing, 


Woods filling with a mounting agony. 


A refuge sought in denser undergrowth, 
A panicked heart in pointed shadows waiting 


Until the afternoon diffuses danger. 


Thin margin of the stream with bush and brake 
Eclipsing, no droning insect there to question 


The thinner margin of the life in hiding. 
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David Antin 
POEM 


Lady let us gainly lie 
down before the wind 

the chilly dark will testify 
that the night was not a lie 


and a stranger can be friend 


Have no fear of falling lightly 

to the ground 

though they elutch the branch so tightly 
feathered petals yield up rightly 


to the stranger wind 


Earth is soft and will not harm you 
when you descend 

though the green dust must disarm you 
I am here and I shall warm you 


before the end. 
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AFTER QUEVEDO 


When the slight year wills, all the world must follow, 
As time that mocks all valiance and gayety 
Jeers the brave steel and cold marble stone, 


Their brightness gone, their hardness all undone. 


The unskilled foot before it walks must run 
Upon the road to death and there disown 
This obseure life in a dark and turbulent sea, 


Like a poor and muddy stream that the black waves swallow. 


No moment so short but is a giant’s stride 
I take upon this journey and yet regret, 


Since wakeful and sleeping always I progress. 


This breath is bitter, brief and ultimate, 
As necessity and heritage implied ; 


But if law, not punishment, why this distress? 
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Thomas Fitzsimmons 


FREE OF MOTION 


Purple cats and pink sea-otters 
Make a man stop and think; 


[ knew a eat who always said 
Whatever thinks must sink ; 


Then there’s the pressing matter of 
Cireles that won’t complete ; 


Not to mention the presence here 
Of gods who have no feet. 


Given a pause to contemplate 
The prevalence of wishes, 


It’s clear that trees know much of this 
While men are caught in niches. 


It’s also plain that if you stop 
You have not hurried on, 


And if you’ve stopped and thought and wished 
You’re there but also gone. 


Were I to wish that cats were pink 
And otters purple always, 


That gods be footed and ecireles round 
And men as wild as waves, 


I surely would be left in peace 
With quantities of trees, 


Be present, thoughtful, free of motion, 
Yet somewhat ill at ease, 
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